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VITAL Stepping Stone to 
U.S. World-Trade Advance 


By Tuomas E. Lyons, Department of Commerce 


HE SUCCESS of Yankee merchants 

of the Clipper Ship Era is period- 
ically recalled as indicative that we are 
a nation of natural-born foreign traders, 
and that this heritage has been passed 
down through succeeding generations. 
Some of us still cherish the idea that, 
since we have been inherently a nation 
of foreign traders, it may be taken for 
granted that this lucrative international 
traffic will continue uninterrupted. We 
often overlook the fact that the whole 
fabric of conducting foreign trade has 
been rewoven since the golden days of 
the Donald McKays and the Flying 
Clouds. 


“Clipper-Days” Trading 


In accepting an outmoded theory, we 
complacently pass over the reality that 
during Clipper Ship days the trader 
accompanied his merchandise abroad 
and all transactions were closed before 
the goods were removed from the vessel. 
The ship itself was the warehouse, and, 
if profitable transactions could not be 
negotiated in one foreign port, the ship’s 
master gave the “Up anchor” order, and 
the floating warehouse was shifted to 
another harbor where trading was re- 
sumed. Except in infrequent cases of 
disaster or damage to ship or cargo, the 
merchandise usually reposed safely on 
board until ownership and title had 
passed to the foreign buyer. 

In exchange for his goods, the Ameri- 
can merchant purchased foreign com- 
modities which were stored aboard ship 
for the homeward voyage. In these early 
days, many foreign products were much 
in demand to meet our domestic require- 
ments. Merchandise of foreign origin, 
when entered through customs and sold 
by the importer, moved immediately into 
domestic distribution channels. In event 
a part of the merchandise was intended 
for resale in some third country, it was 
stored in the warehouse of the owner 
until ready for reexport. 

The tempo of business of the Clipper 
Ship days was geared to a “place econ- 
omy,” and when imported goods were 
available there were buyers ready and 
willing to purchase them, Otherwise, if 
foreign merchandise was not at hand, 
buyers complacently awaited the unpre- 
dictable arrival of another argosy to sup- 
ply their immediate needs. The problem 
of meeting future requirements, if it ex- 
isted, was left to solve itself. 


Procedure Revolutionized 


The advent of the steamship accom- 
plished something more than the ulti- 
mate demise of the sailing vessel—it rev- 
olutionized foreign-trade procedure. 
Ocean shipping rapidly developed into a 
separate and distinct business and, for 
all practical purposes, passed from direct 
control of the merchants themselves. 
The practice of the trader or his repre- 
sentative accompanying shipments to 
foreign markets was discontinued, and 
instead, agencies or branch offices were 
established in import foreign-trade cen- 
ters to represent merchants. Manufac- 
turers with exportable surpluses and 
those requiring imported materials en- 
tered directly into the field of foreign 
trade. 

The advantage of speed and reliability 
of steam-propelled vessels, along with 
the development of transoceanic cable 
communications, and more recently the 
radio and telephone, enabled merchants 
to schedule arrival of their shipments 
to take favorable advantage of market 
conditions. 


Injurious Neglect 


The transition from sail to steam 
caused another wholly unanticipated 
result—in effect, it drove the American 
flag off the high seas. Although the 
American ship Savannah was the first to 
employ steam propulsion in her historic 
1819 trans-Atlantic crossing, the com- 


mercial development of the steamship 
and the application of iron and later 
steel for hull construction were left to 
European nations. The results of this 
neglect were disastrous. 

In 1860 the United States Merchant 
Marine engaged in foreign trade con- 
sisted of approximately 242 million gross 
tons of sailing ships and less than 100,- 
000 gross tons of steam vessels. During 
the same year, 67 percent of our foreign 
trade was carried in American bottoms. 
By 1914 our merchant fleet engaged in 
foreign trade had shrunk to less than 
three-quarters of a million tons of 
steam-propellied vessels, and the pic- 
turesque sailing ship had all but dis- 
appeared. Less than 10 percent of our 
foreign trade was carried in American- 
flag vesels at the outbreak of World War 
I in 1914. In contrast, the leading 
European maritime nations had sub- 
stantially increased their commercial 
fleets, and, during the years following 
our War Between the States, foreign- 
flag vessels were carrying the bulk of 
our international water-borne commerce, 
as well as their own foreign trade. 


Foreigners Won Advantages 


The ultimate effect of our withdrawal 
from the field of international shipping 
was more far reaching than the loss of 
direct benefits derived from the industry 
itself. It gave foreign maritime nations 
an opportunity to divert trade channels 
to their own ports and to develop ex- 





A busy scene in the New York Foreign-Trade Zone. 
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clusive primary markets for exotic com- 
modities which our Yankee traders had 
formerly obtained directly from the pro- 
ducing areas. 


Foreign governments, alert to the com- 
mercial advantages which their fast- 
developing merchant marines offered, 
sponsored laws and decrees designed to 
extend their facilities for handling this 
indirect trade. Continental countries 
having high protective tariff schedules 
extended or enacted bonded-warehouse 
laws and authorized the setting apart 
of harbor areas as free ports or foreign- 
trade zones to encourage this lucrative 
trade. 


Early Free Ports 


Genoa and Leghorn, eStablished in 
1876 and 1883, respectively, were the first 
free ports as these are known today. For 
several years prior to 1888, Hamburg’s 
Senate defiantly ignored Bismarck’s 
edict to enter the German customs union, 
until provision had been made to per- 
petuate her great free port. Similar 
facilities also were established in Trieste, 
Bremen, Copenhagen, and other Euro- 
pean ports. Altogether, about 30 free 
ports or foreign-trade zones were estab- 
lished in European harbors extending 
from the Baltic to the Aegean Seas. 

About the middle of the last century, 
Great Britain, consistently a free-trade 
or low-tariff country, repealed its un- 
popular Corn Laws and Navigation 
Acts—the latter which restricted to Brit- 
ish ships importations into Britain from 
Asia, Africa, and America. As a result, 
the entire country in effect became a 
great foreign-trade zone, and many Brit- 
ish seaports developed important trans- 
shipment and consignment traffic in 
specialized commodities of commerce— 
traffic that has been retained up to the 
present day. 
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Why has this Nation only one Foreign-Trade Zone 
(free port) today? Are our world-trade interests 
being damaged by our remissness in providing facil- 
ities of that character? How has our attitude com- 
pared with that of our oversea competitors? Should 
we not now act vigorously to gain the many ad- 
vantages afforded by the provisions of the Celler Act? 


Why Have We Been Slack? 


Although entrepot trade is the inalien- 
able handmaid of a successful merchant 
marine, until recently the United States 
had made little effort to develop either. 
The vicissitudes of our merchant marine 
are well known, and no purpose would 
be served by repeating them here. The 
reasons for our failure to develop our 
portion of international consignment 
trade—estimated by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1922 at more than $4,000,000,000 
annually—have not been so well under- 
stood. 


Bonded-Warehouse System 


About the time that Great Britain 
was repealing its Navigation Acts and 
Corn Laws (12849), our Congress enacted 
legislation providing for the customs 
bonded-warehouse system as it is known 
today. The functions of these early pub- 
lic bonded warehouses were limited and 
merely permitted the storage of dutiable 
merchandise for a period of 1 year pro- 
vided a bond for double the amount of 
the duty was given. Later, the time 
which bonded goods could remain in 
warehouses was extended to 3 years. No 
provision was made for examination or 
withdrawal of a part of the consignment. 
These rigid restrictions presented little 
or no opportunity for the development 
of transshipment and reexport trade. 





Draw-Back Privileges 

Supplementing bonded-warehouse 
statutes, Congress in 1861 extended the 
so-called “draw-back” privileges. Under 
this procedure an importer, instead of 
bonding his goods, may pay duty on the 
entry and then, if goods remain in con- 
tinuous customs control, draw back from 
the Treasury, on their exportation with- 
in 3 years, 99 percent of the amount of 
the duty paid. Studies by the Tariff 
Commission indicate that the relief of- 
fered by the draw-back law, except in 
the sugar and tin-plate industries, has 
been relatively small, and that scores of 
industries in this country that use for- 
eign materials to produce goods for ex- 
port do not exercise the privilege because 
it is so hedged about with exacting and 
intricate regulations. This is evidenced 
by the fact that the draw-back refunds 
paid by the Treasury Department during 
the past 10 years averaged only slightly 
more than $10,000,000 annually. 


Alleviation Envisaged 


Farseeing legislators and commercial 
interests early recognized the difficulties 
besetting the development of our foreign 
trade and shipping and, before the close 
of the last century, proposed measures 
to alleviate the situation. In 1894 a bill 
was introduced in Congress to permit 
foreign-trade zones in this country. 
Similar bills were introduced in subse- 
quent Congresses during the 25 years 
that followed. Although the 67th Con- 
gress failed to take action on the foreign- 
trade zone measure, it added a new Sec- 
tion to the 1922 Tariff Act, providing 
that with the permission of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and under customs su- 
pervision, and at the expense of the 
proprietor, merchandise may be cleaned, 
sorted, and repacked in bonded ware- 
houses and withdrawn therefrom for ex- 
portation without the payment of duty. 

This provision, section 562, was added 
after a representative of the Tariff Com- 
mission testified that, if our importers 
were permitted to repack goods of for- 
eign origin in the United States, so that 
they could include in their shipments 
some American-made and some foreign- 
made goods, it would greatly increase 
our position as a producer for Mexico, 
Central and South America, and Canada. 


Purposes Not Accomplished 


Experience of the past 20 years con- 
clusively demonstrates that the manipu- 
lation privilege extended by the 1922 act 
has not accomplished the purposes which 
its sponsors had expected. This is no 
summary conclusion of the _ present 
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writer. The statement is based on ob- 
servations of an individual in an eminent 
position to know, a former head of the 
Warehouse Division of the U. S. Customs 
Service at New York. Late in 1940 this 
former official, who spent nearly half 
a century handling bonded-warehouse 
matters for the Customs Service, made 
the following comment regarding ma- 
nipulating privileges extended by section 
562 of the Tariff Act of 1922: “The Cus- 
toms records at New York will bear tes- 
timony to the fact that, during all these 
years, manipulations as provided for have 
been few and of a trivial character.” 

As more than 50 percent of our imports 
are entered and one-half of all Customs 
revenues are collected at the Port of New 
York during normal times, this former 
Customs official’s statement regarding 
manipulations may be safely taken as 
representative of manipulations in bond 
in other customs districts. However, if 
further proof is required, the experience 
of the Port of Mobile may be cited. In 
1939, a bonded manipulating warehouse 
was opened on the State-owned docks, 
intended to replace the short-lived for- 
eign-trade zone which had just been 
closed. A recent examination of custom- 
house records at Mobile reveals the en- 
lightening information that not one 
occasion has been offered to use the man- 
ipulating privilege since the warehouse 
facility was started 4 years ago. 


Disadvantageous Position 


Although section 562 of the 1922 Tar- 
iff Act was designed to relieve that part 
of our foreign commerce which was not 
intended nor ready to enter our domes- 
tic trade, many importers and foreign- 
trade interests felt that the restrictions 
and formalities involved were not calcu- 
lated to encourage trade and commerce. 
Opportunities for freedom in the manip- 
ulation and transshipment of cargoes, 
which were available in at least 43 stra- 
tegically located foreiyn fields, placed the 
United States in a clearly disadvantage- 
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Photo by Roy L. Pepperburg 
Unloading Mexican chickpeas (garbanzos) at the New York Foreign-Trade Zone. 


ous position for competing with Euro- 
pean trade centers. 


Foreign-Trade Zone Law 


To overcome these disadvantages, in 
1934 Congress enacted the Foreign-Trade 
Zone Law. The legislation, sponsored by 
Congressman Emanuel Celler of New 
York, had the unanimous support of all 
foreign traders, port interests, and Gov- 
ernment agencies. The purpose of the 
statute is to provide enclosed and policed 
areas, under Federal supervision, in or 
adjacent to our ports of entry, where for- 
eign and domestic merchandise of every 
description, unless prohibited by law, 
may be landed without application of 
Customs laws. In a zone, goods may be 
stored (without restriction as to time), 
processed, refined, or otherwise manipu- 
lated. Manufacturing as such is pro- 
hibited. If reshipped to foreign coun- 
tries, goods may leave the zone without 
intervention of Customs officials. Such 
products cannot leave the Trade Zone 
for domestic use or consumption without 
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full compliance with existing Customs 
requirements. 

Although this law was enacted more 
than 8 years ago, only one locality, New 
York, has taken advantage of its pro- 
visions. During the year just closed, 
harbor Officials at Houston, Tex., and 
New Orleans, La., filed applications for 
the establishment of Foreign-Trade 
Zones in their respective ports. 


The Staten Island Zone 


Early in 1937, a Foreign-Trade Zone 
was established on the municipally owned 
piers and adjacent upland on Staten 
Island. Built shortly after the first 
World War, these facilities had seldom 
been used during the intervening years. 
That this zone has successfully per- 
formed its function of fostering and pro- 
moting our foreign commerce is clearly 
reflected in the cumulative summary of 
activities for the 5 years that it has been 
in operation. During this period, 11,790 
lots of merchandise, weighing 451,000 
tons and valued at $205,000,000, have 
passed through the zone. Duties col- 
lected on that part which entered the 
United States amounted to $6,688,745. 
The gross operating income for the 5- 
year period totaled more than $1,500,000. 

During 1 year (1940), 70,000 tons of 
foreign merchandise, valued at $13,000,- 
000 or 50 percent of all the foreign ton- 
nage handled, were transshipped or re- 
exported to 60 foreign countries. For 
emphasis, let us restate in slightly dif- 
ferent language: During 1940, 1 out of 
every 2 tons of foreign merchandise 
brought to the zone for manipulation or 
storage was reshipped to a foreign 
destination. 


Facts Speak Convincingly 


Since the opening of the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone, hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases of South American 
canned meats, $50,000,000 worth of Su- 
matra tobacco, thousands of tons of 
Brazil nuts, entire shiploads of tungsten 
ore, Brazilian cotton, Mexican garban- 
zos, and many other commodities have 
been manipulated there. On many 


occasions, upward of 500 people have 
been engaged in the various zone ma- 
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nipulations at the same time. Some 
operations have been conducted on a 
24-hour basis. 

Substantially all these activities were 
performed on piers which had long 
been known as “Hylan’s Folly.” One 
can only speculate as to the results if 
modern warehouse facilities with low 
insurance rates had been provided. 


Shipping Lines’ Position 


Scant praise for the success of the 
Foreign-Trade Zone can be given to the 
American shipping lines serving the Port 
of New York. Up to January 1, 1942, 
out of 180 vessels in foreign trade which 
docked at the Zone to discharge cargo, 
only 32 were of American registry. In 
other words, 5 out of 6 vessels entering 
the zone were foreign-flag ships. When 
the facility was opened in 1937, foreign 
shipping lines readily agreed to accept 
cargo destined for the Zone and to so 
stipulate on their bills of lading, but 
some of the American lines required 
prodding by the Department of Com- 
merce before finally agreeing to make 
similar arrangements. These observa- 
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tions are not offered in a spirit of crit- 
icism, but rather with the hope that 
American shipping executives may be 
disposed to reappraise the potentialities 
of the Foreign-Trade Zone—this vital 
stepping stone to a successful merchant 
marine—in the light of present and post- 
war conditions. 


New Orleans Takes Action 


The late Norman Owens Pedrick, of 
New Orleans, an outstanding figure in 
the shipping world, whose death occurred 
in December, did not favor the enact- 
ment of the Foreign-Trade Zones Bill in 
1934. Early last year Mr. Pedrick, who 
was president of the Mississippi Shipping 
Co., as well as of the Louisiana Ship- 
yards, took time out from his important 
duties to serve as a chairman of the spe- 
cial committee of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce to reexamine the 
matter of establishing a Foreign-Trade 
Zone at that great port. After a thorough 
study and a detailed analysis of the op- 
erations of the New York Zone, Mr. Ped- 
rick personally prepared the committee’s 

(Continued on p. 28) 





Belgian rugs in storage, New York Foreign-Trade Zone. 
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Zone Proves Its Worth 


In just what ways are foreign- 
trade zones useful and valuable to 
foreign traders? One striking case 
is explained in a recent letter to the 
Secretary of Commerce by the 
president of the Netherlands Indies 
Produce Corporation: 

“T should like to express our ap- 
preciation for the facilities offered 
by the Foreign Trade Zone in 
Stapleton, Staten Island. If there 
had not been available in the 
United States a Foreign-Trade 
Zone where our tobaccos could be 
stored and manipulated prior to 
actual importation, it would not 
have been possible to transfer the 
world tobacco market from Amster- 
dam to the United States. 

“These facilities made it possi- 
ble to transfer the tobaccos from 
the ships to storage rooms with as 
little handling as possible, thus 
preventing many thousands of dol- 
lars of damage resulting from 
Overexposure or too much han- 
dling of the delicate leaf. We were 
able to take care of ship-damaged 
bales immediately, preventing fur- 
ther costly damage. By storing in 
the Foreign-Trade Zone we were 
saved the necessity of posting mil- 
lions of dollars in bonds as security 
for duty which would have been 
required had we been forced to 
store the tobaccos in bonded ware- 
houses. However, the most im- 
portant benefit of the Foreign- 
Trade Zone was the possibility to 
sample the tobaccos, and to have 
the buyers inspect the samples 
prior to the sales. 

“After the sales, the buyers 
themselves were able to continue 
storing their tobacco in the For- 
eign-Trade Zone until such time as 
they desired to bring it into the 
United States for consumption or 
to reship abroad; 12,000 bales, val- 
ued at $3,000,000, were reexported 
in 1941 to 26 foreign countries. 
Since this tobacco has a consider- 
able shrinkage in weight, you can 
readily understand the enormous 
saving this has been for the Amer- 
ican manufacturers in not being 
required to pay duty of $1.50 a 
pound immediately upon purchase. 

“Just prior to the invasion of the 
Netherlands Indies, the tobacco- 
growing companies were able to 
export to the United States the 
entire portion of their crops ready 
for shipment. Fortunately all of 
this tobacco arrived here, and 
there is now enough Java and Su- 
matra tobacco stored in the United 
States to supply the demands of 
the American cigar industry until 
1946. Without the storage facili- 
ties offered by the Foreign-Trade 
Zone, the import duty of $1.50 a 
pound would have made the stor- 
ing of such a large quantity of 
tobacco an impossibility.” 
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Australia’s ADVERTISING 


“Glamour” Is Out for the Duration! 


By Extnor F. Sytvester, Department of Commerce 


ATIONED GOODS offered for sale 

by merchants in Australia can no 
longer be advertised as “glamourous” or 
“the value of the year,” nor can rationed 
services be described as “super-special.” 
All forms of advertising of such goods 
and services are now under strict Gov- 
ernment control, and copy must be of 
a purely directive nature—a guide to 
goods in stock rather than an incentive 
to buy. 

The authorities say that the purpose 
of the new order is threefold—to aid in 
the enforcement of the rationing pro- 
gram, to conserve manpower, and to 
conserve paper stocks and other print- 
ing materials. 

At the time the order was issued, “ra- 
tioned goods” included yarns; cloth 
(whether woven, felted, knitted, netted, 
or crocheted) made wholly or mainly 
from a textile other than jute; wearing 
apparel; blankets, bed and table linen, 
towels and handkerchiefs; footwear of 
all kinds; tea, and sugar. The only 
service which had then been declared 
“rationed” was custom tailoring of men’s 
and boys’ outer garments, including serv- 
ice uniforms. 


Six Methods Permitted 


Six methods of advertising are per- 
mitted under regulations which became 
effective November 12, 1942: 

(1) By unillustrated posters, show- 
cards, and window stickers in shops ac- 
tually selling the goods advertised; 

(2) In newspapers, periodicals, maga- 
zines, or similar publications, but with 
restrictions as to the type of lettering, 
illustrations, and placement of the 
advertisements; 

(3) By means of unillustrated films or 
slides in theaters or other places of pub- 
lic entertainment; 

(4) By radio from written scripts that 
are purely directive; 

(5) By mail-order catalogs sent to in- 
dividuals residing more than 15 miles 
from the general post office at Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, or Perth, 
or more than 10 miles from Hobart; 

(6) By advertisements or signs placed 
on billboards, vehicles, or buildings be- 
fore the advertising order was issued. 
Such advertisements cannot be repaired, 
renewed, or replaced, however. 


Specific Regulations 


Advertising copy must be prepared in 
accordance with spevific regulations. 
Subject matter is limited to the name 


and address of the firm, an established 
slogan, a statement that specified ra- 
tioned goods are available and their 
price; trade name or trade-mark of the 
rationed goods; and a description of 
methods by which the product can be 
used economically, or its life can be 
prolonged. 

A patriotic appeal to the public, or an 
account of the contribution being made 
by the manufacturer or supplier to the 
successful prosecution of the war, may 
be included. If the price is mentioned 
in any way, the number of coupons which 
must be surrendered to obtain the goods 
must also be specified. 


Colorful Phrases Banned 


Extravagantly worded copy is forbid- 
den. Such familiar adjectives as “glam- 
ourous,” “exciting,” and “stimulating,” 
and such appealing phrases as “Blessed 
foot-bliss in superbly styled slippers” or 
“Definitely a ‘must-have’ for your ward- 
robe” cannot be used. Even references 
to “latest fashions” or “new spring 
styles’”—expressions women _ shoppers 
find particularly irresistible—must be 
forgotten. Only a brief, simple descrip- 
tion of the product is permitted. 

There can be no bargain Sales of ra- 
tioned goods, and copy suggesting that 
prices have been reduced, that goods will 
be available only at a certain time, or 
that supplies are limited, is also taboo. 
The following phrases may be used, how- 
ever: “No phone or mail orders,” “Broken 
range and sizes,” and “Odd sizes only.” 

The first regulations issued specified 
that rationed and unrationed goods could 
not be mentioned together in a single ad- 
vertisement, or even in separate adver- 
tisements printed on the same page or on 
facing pages. This was subsequently 
amended to read that both types of goods 
could be described in the same advertise- 
ment if the portion referring to unra- 
tioned goods conformed in every respect 
to the rules governing advertisements for 
rationed goods. Under the same condi- 
tions, advertisements for the two types 
of goods may be published on the same 
or facing pages. 


Restrictions on Art Work 


Illustrations of rationed goods may be 
used in advertisements appearing in 
newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and 
mail-order catalogs—subject to certain 
restrictions. The original regulations 
provided that an illustration could be 
only of the article itself and that the 


human figure could not be included. A 
merchant could thus use a picture of a 
dress he was offering for sale, but not 
one of a person wearing that dress. This 
rule was subsequently modified, and it is 
now permissible to use the human figure 
in cases where it is necessary to depict 
the garments advertised—such as hats, 
coats, and dresses. Unnecessary use is 
still forbidden, however. A picture of a 
box of tea can be published, but not a 
group of women enjoying afternoon 
refreshments. 

No single illustration of rationed goods 
in a newspaper or magazine may occupy 
a space in excess of 6 square inches, and 
the total space devoted to illustrations 
may not exceed 24 square inches or one- 
third the area of the advertisement, 
whichever is less. The size of type that 
can be used varies with the size of the 
advertisement, but must conform to 
specifications contained in the regula- 
tions. 


Because of a shortage of newsprint 
paper, the size of all Australian news- 
papers was reduced prior to the date 
when the advertising regulations were 
issued. The space available for adver- 
tisements has been cut proportionately, 
of course, and this is serving as a fur- 
ther deterrent to promotional adver- 
tising. 


Curbs on Mail-Order Catalogs 


Several restrictions apply exclusively 
to mail-order catalogs. No sample 
pieces of material may be pasted into 
or otherwise included in the catalog, 
and only one illustration of each ra- 
tioned article is permitted. For exam- 
ple, both a front and a back view of 
a coat cannot be pictured, and only 
one shoe can be shown—not a pair. The 
size of illustrations that may be used 
in a catalog depends upon the product 
being advertised. Pictures of certain 
articles of wearing apparel such as 
dresses, suits, and coats may not exceed 
12 square inches or three-fourths of the 
area of the page, whichever is less; illus- 
trations of another group of commodi- 
ties (including hats, pajamas, clothes for 
children under 12 years of age, blankets, 
and household linens) may not exceed 
6 square inches; and illustrations of 
goods not otherwise specified may not 
be larger than 4 square inches. Before 
a catalog is distributed, it must be 
approved by the Deputy Director of 
Rationing. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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VEGETABLE-OIL Prospects in 
French North and West Africa 


What Will Be the Extent of the Nazis’ Deprivation? 
For Augmenting United Nations’ Supplies? 


What Is the Outlook 


How Does the Broad Production 


Picture Shape Up in These Lands So Vividly Spotlighted by the War News? 


By WitutuaM N. SMALL, Department of Commerce 


RENCH North Africa and French 

West Africa appear to have little in 
common except vast reaches of the 
world’s greatest desert, which forms a 
hazy boundary between them. Vege- 
table oils, however, might be termed a 
common denominator—for, in the past, 
West African peanuts, crushed into oil 
in Marseille, and shipped to Algeria, 
Tunisia, and French Morocco, have aug- 
mented the edible-oil supplies of these 
North African possessions and enabled 
them to export a good portion of their 
more valuable olive oil. Recently, this 
relationship has become more obvious 
with the direct importation of peanut oil 
from West Africa. 


Nazis Suffer Loss 


Now that most of these regions of 
French Africa have come into the orbit 
of the United Nations, an eventual, if not 
immediate, increment to United Nations 
vegetable-oil stocks becomes possible, 
and automatically Axis supplies suffer a 
serious curtailment. 

Just what the loss to the Nazis amounts 
to cannot be ascertained. Largely be- 
cause of the poor peanut crop in Senegal, 


| 
& 
' 
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An olive-oil mill at Beni-Amran, Algeria. Note the mass of olive pulp to be pressed and the 


frails in the hydraulic presses. 


shipments of vegetable oils and oilseeds 
to France dropped sharply in 1942, but 
they still were substantial, and it would 
be idle to suppose that the Nazis have 
not exacted a stiff proportion of them 
for their own use. 

What vegetable-oil supplies will now 
be available to the United Nations in 
these areas is problematical. Nor- 
mally there would be a handsome sur- 
plus,’ chiefly in West Africa, but, now, 
immediate prospects are not bright. 


Anomalous Situation 


Recent olive crops in North Africa 
have not been up to par, and the West 
African peanut crop, which fell very low 
in 1941, appears to have done little bet- 
ter in 1942. Moreover, stocks of petro- 
leum products in both areas have been 
virtually nonexistent for months, and 
the dwindling supplies of vegetable oils, 
hardly sufficient to cover food require- 


1A recent study by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, based on pre-War trade statistics 
for the years 1934-38, indicates a net export 
capacity in excess of 500,000,000 pounds of 
fats, oils, and oil-bearing materials in terms 
of oil, for the two regions taken together. 


* 





ments, have had to be used industrially 
as fuels and lubricants. 

Strange and surprising is the recent 
situation in which olive oil has had to be 
rationed at the rate of ' liter per person 
per month in Tunisia, one of the chief 
exporters of this table oil, and that in 
Senegal, French West Africa, one of the 
world’s greatest peanut-producing re- 
gions, peanut oil has had to be doled out 
at the rate of 2 liters per person per 
month—a rate that since has been 
lowered. 


Vast Quantities of Peanuts 


Year after year, peanuts are the money 
crop and chief export of French West 
Africa, usually accounting for one-half 
the value of all exports. Five-sixths of 
them are grown in Senegal, and the bulk 
is shipped from Dakar, Senegal’s chief 
port and the best harbor in French West 
Africa. In the 5 years 1936-40, Sene- 
gal’s estimated production of peanuts 
averaged 625,000 metric tons; exports 
averaged 520,000 tons. French Sudan is 
the second largest producer of peanuts 
in French West Africa, growing approxi- 
mately 100,000 metric tons a_ year. 
Smaller quantities are grown in the other 
West African colonies, Mauretania, Ivory 
Coast, French Guinea, Dahomey, Niger, 
and Upper Volta; exports from those re- 
gions are much less important, but be- 
ginning in 1933 a fairly large export 
trade developed in shelled peanuts, 
reaching a maximum of 69,000 metric 
tons in 1936. 

In 1940-41, some 600,000 metric tons 
of peanuts were exported, sustaining 
French West Africa in its position as the 
world’s second largest exporter of pea- 
nuts. Until now, West African peanuts 
have been France’s chief source of edible 
oils and fats, and France has consistently 
taken almost the entire exported surplus. 


Recent Production Drops 


Because of drouth, peanut production 
in 1941-42 dropped sharply to 153,000 
metric tons on a shelled basis, and ship- 
ments to France were only a fraction of 
former exports. Shipment of shelled 
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nuts and oil, as large as could be spared, 
was made directly to the French North 
African colonies. Because of the extreme 
shortage of petroleum products, the re- 
maining supplies were used chiefly as 
industrial and maritime fuel and lubri- 
cants, a small ration being allotted for 
human consumption. 

Although growing conditions have been 
better, it is reported that the 1942-43 
peanut crop, which has already been 
harvested and is now coming to market, 
may not be much larger than the pre- 
vious one. Consequently, the 1943-44 
crop, to be planted in June and July, 
1943, must be looked upon as affording 
the earliest opportunity for materially 
bettering United Nations edible-oil sup- 
plies, so far as French West African pea- 
nuts are concerned. 

The shortage of manufactured goods 
has tended to deter the West African 
natives from increasing their peanut 
plantings, for a money crop is of little 
use if it cannot be converted into wanted 
merchandise. Shipment of needed goods 
may correct this tendency, and, given 
good growing conditions, the usual large 
crop may result. Shipment of petro- 
leum products would eliminate the neces- 
sity of using a large percentage of the 
crop for fuels. Under these conditions 
a handsome boost to United Nations 
stocks could be achieved in the early 
months of 1944. 


Other Oilseed Surpluses 


Although peanuts are far and away 
the chief oilseed of French West Africa, 
other exportable surpluses are produced. 
Palm oil and palm kernels rank second 
in importance. The French have esti- 
mated that utilization of all the best oil- 
palm land would bring production of 
palm oil in Dahomey, alone, to 150,000 
metric tons a year. Present production 
in Dahomey, Ivory Coast, and French 
Guinea amounts annually to about 50,- 
000 tons. French West African exports 
averaged 21,567 metric tons of palm oil 
and 81,627 tons of palm kernels in the 5- 
year period 1934-38. 


“Shea” Products Exported 


French West Africa has a great many 
shea nut trees—Butyrospermum par- 
kii—French Sudan alone being reported 
to have 17,000,000 of these trees. The 
Statistical Yearbook of French West 
Africa shows that, in 1937, 15,940 metric 
tons of shea nuts were exported, of which 
8452 were shipped from the Ivory Coast, 
1,124 from Dahomey, and 364 tons from 
Senegal-Sudan. For shipments of shea 
butter Senegal-Sudan was the most im- 
portant single area, supplying 3,068 tons, 
against 2,927 for the Ivory Coast and 
638 for Dahomey. 

Shea nut kernels and shea butter have 
been exported to Europe for many years, 
but in the United States they are com- 
parative “strangers,” importations into 
this country having been so small that 
separate classification in import statis- 
tics has never been provided. 

Shea nut oil or butter’is crushed from 
the dried kernels of the small, pecan- 
sized shea nuts, and at ordinary tem- 
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peratures is a solid. By the natives, it 
is used for food purposes, as a base for 
ointments and medicines, and as an illu- 
minant. The native product has a 
strong odor and a dingy color, but, when 
properly refined, shea butter is almost 
white and has little odor or taste. 


Variety Available 


French West Africa produces a variety 
of other oilseeds, among them castor 
beans, copra, cottonseed, sesame seed, 
and kapok seed. In the last decade 
small quantities were usually exported 
each year, but the quantity of each oil- 
seed exported seldom amounted to as 
much as 1,000 metric tons. Dahomey is 
the chief exporter of castor beans, copra, 
and cottonseed, while the Sudan leads 
in kapok seed and Guinea in sesame. 
Cottonseed is also exported from the 
Ivory Coast. 


Olive-Oil Output and Trade 


Olive oil is the principal oleaginous 
material produced in French North 
Africa. In Tunisia, one of the world’s 
leading exporters, the export value of 
olive oil has sometimes amounted to 
one-fifth of the value of all exports. 
Algeria is a substantial producer and 
exporter of olive oil, while French Mo- 
rocco (where the number of olive trees 
increased from 2,533,000 in 1924 to 
7,929,000 in 1938) is at times a net ex- 
porter, at times a net importer. 

Output of olive oil depends on the size 
of the olive crop, which is very sensitive 
to climatic conditions and varies widely 
from season to season. The next year’s 
harvest cannot be gaged with any ac- 
curacy beforehand. One rule, however, 
is consistently borne out: that, after a 
good year, the next crop is poor. 

Exports of olive oil from Algeria have 
not averaged over 25,000 metric tons a 
year, while imports of other vegetable 
oils have usually approached or slightly 
exceeded 30,000 tons a year. Ordinarily, 
French Morocco produces less than 
10,000 metric tons of olive oil a year, 
although occasionally production may 
run as high as 20,000 tons. Exports of 
perhaps 8,000 tons a year have gone to 


Handling and weighing peanuts at the port of Dakar. 


France. In the past French Morocco 
has often been a net importer of olive 
oil, while imports of other fats and oils 
have amounted to more than 20,000 tons 
annually. 


Tunisia’s Position—Linseed 


Tunisia normally produces upward of 
50,000 metric tons of excellent-grade 
edible olive oil and 5,000 tons of olive-oil 
residue or foots. Exports average some 
40,000 or 45,000 tons, which is well in 
excess of Tunisia’s imports of other oils 
and fats. Tunisia had a very poor olive 
crop in 1941, production amounting to a 
mere 25,000 metric tons of edible oil and 
2,500 tons of foots. The 1942 crop prom- 
ises to be much better, latest estimates 
setting production of edible oil at 80,000 
metric tons and foots at 10,000 tons. 

Other oilseeds are grown in French 
North Africa, but linseed is the only 
other one grown in commercially appre- | 
ciabie amounts. French Morocco pro- 
duces considerable quantities, of which 
5,000 to 10,000 metric tons a year have 
been exported to France. Tunisia, too, 
grows linseed, but not extensively. Cas- 
tor beans have been exported on a small 
scale from Morocco, and minute quan- 
tities of cottonseed have also been 
shipped abroad once in a while. Pro- 
duction of other oilseeds has been insig- 
nificant. 


Governmental Activity 


In Algeria, increased attention has 
been focused on oilseed output since 1940, 
when outside sources began to dry up, 
and the acreage planted to linseed, sun- 
flower seed, castor beans, rapeseed, and 
soybeans has been expanded greatly. - 
The government of French Morocco has 
made the planting of oilseeds obligatory. 
Farmers are required to devote 10 per- 
cent of their cultivated acreage to the 
growing of linseed, sunflower seed, castor 
beans, rapeseed, sesame seed, or peanuts. 
Reduction in this acreage is permitted 
growers of olives and textile fibers. 

This activity is encouraging, but nota- 
ble results cannot be expected in 1 or 2 
years, and the net amount of oils the 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Railway in Need of Equipment for Re- 
pairs.—Because of wartime restrictions 
on importation of steel, the Central Ar- 
gentine Railway is experiencing serious 
difficulties in the matter of obtaining 
materials necessary for renewal of equip- 
ment, says the foreign press. Even with 
rigid economy, the utilization of second- 
hand materials, and the use of locally 
manufactured articles, the company 
may have to curtail its services unless 
some means can be found to replenish 
the stock of wheels, axles, and other es- 
sential spare parts. 

Double-Deck Tramcar May Ease 
Transportation Difficulties—A double- 
deck tramcar was placed in experimental 
service a few months ago by the City of 
Buenos Aires Transport Corporation, 
Argentina, says a trade periodical. This 
is of particular interest, since there are 
comparatively few places outside of 
Great Britain where double-deck trams 
are in use. 

The vehicle has a seating capacity of 
72, and is at present working on a route 
feeding an underground station. The 
tramcar is of the double-bogie type, col- 
lecting power through an overhead trol- 
ley arm. Its principal dimensions are 36 
feet in over-all length, 8 feet in over-all 
width, and 15% feet in height from rail 
level, excluding trolley arm. 

Efforts to Relieve Traffic Congestion.— 
The number of suburban trains operated 
by the Buenos Aires Great Southern 
Railway has been curtailed sharply, say 
press reports, but in revising its sched- 
ules the company has attempted to 
mitigate any unavoidable discomfort to 
the traveling public. 

Steam trains are to be replaced partly 
by Diesel units, says an October report. 
The capacity of the trains has increased 
to the maximum number of coaches per- 
mitted, and public notices request pas- 
sengers to travel during nonrush hours, 
to relieve congestion. No cancelations of 
trains during rush hours were made, but 
for holiday periods decided changes were 
introduced. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Economic Council Established.—A Na- 
tional Economic Council of Bolivia, to 
study and recommend specific measures 
for the coordination of economic poli- 
cies and for the strengthening of exist- 
ing economic controls, was established 
by a decree of December 17, 1942. The 
Council is composed of the Ministers of 


Finance, Agriculture, Labor, and Na- 
tional Defense, respectively, the mayor 


At the New York Foreign- 
Trade Zone 


Our cover picture this week 
shows the bottling of South Afri- 
can liqueurs and brandies within 
the confines of the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone—a type of 
foreign-trade facility whose ad- 
vantages are convincingly pre- 
sented in our first feature article. 

The opportunity thus afforded to 
bottle brandies from the Union of 
South Africa at the greatest Amer- 
ican port and business center pro- 
vided a happy solution for a 
situation that had been proving in- 
jurious to United States trade. 
South Africa produces brandies of 
recognized excellence. It desired 
to sellthemin this country. But— 
until South African interests found 
this free scope for bottling opera- 
tions at the Foreign-Trade Zone— 
their sales efforts in the United 
States encountered only frustra- 
tion. 

Owing to local difficulties, the 
manufacture of bottles in South 
Africa is not a profitable undertak- 
ing. For that reason, South Afri- 
can brandies had to be imported 
to the United States in bulk and 
bottled here. But, outside of a 
Foreign-Trade Zone, the various 
requirements, legal restraints, and 
necessary payments made that 
Simply “not feasible.” South 
Africa was reacting to this frus- 
tration in a manner distinctly 
harmful to the interests of Amer- 
ican exporters. But when the 
privilege of bottling at the Foreign- 
Trade Zone was extended, in ac- 
cordance with the basic principles 
of such an institution, the whole 
matter was harmoniously and ami- 
cably adjusted. 
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RIES 


of La Paz, representatives of the Centra] 
Bank of Bolivia, the State railways, the 
private railways, and the Director-Gen- 
eral of Commerce and Industry of the 
Ministry of Economy. 

The primary functions of the Coungj] 
are to investigate and submit recom- 
mendations for appropriate legislation 
in the field of economic matters in gen- 
eral, with specific reference to the sup- 
ply, distribution, and prices of prime 
necessities, rent control, and exchange 
control, and other matters upon the re- 
quest of the Executive or the Council of 
Ministers. 





Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Quartz Crystals: Stocks, Prices, and 
Location in Brazil Must be Declared to 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization — 
The Brazilian Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization has ordered that all stocks 
of quartz crystals in Brazil must be de- 
clared at the office of the Coordinator's 
Delegate (Quartz Department) at Rio de 
Janeiro, together with detailed informa- 
tion regarding the cost price, estimated 
selling price, and the address where the 
quartz crystal is stored. Stocks of 
quartz crystals not declared as required 
above will be considered clandestine, and 
are liable to confiscation. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Portland and Roman Cement: Import 
Duty Suspension Extended 90 Days.— 
The suspension of the Brazilian import 
duty on Portland or Roman cement, 
which was to have expired on November 
18, 1942, has been extended for an addi- 
tional 90 days by Brazilian decree law 
No. 4598, issued recently. Cement al- 
ready in Brazilian ports or which is 
shipped up to February 20, 1943, will be 
exempted from import duties. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 26, 1942, for notice of previous sus- 
pension of import duty on Portland and 
Roman cement.| 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


December business in Jamaica contin- 
ued the unfavorable trend begun several 
months ago as a result of shortages of 
most goods. Severe transportation dif- 
ficulties have resulted from the rationing 
of gasoline and kerosene and the short- 
age of shipping facilities. 

The consumption of electricity has 
been reduced 25 percent because of the 
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fuel-oil shortage, and shortages are de- 
yeloping in almost every kind of con- 
sumable commodity, particularly food- 
stuffs, dry goods, and hardware. Prac- 
tically no supplies of rice, one of the sta- 
ple articles of diet of the Jamaicans, are 
available, and the Food Comptroller is 
making no further importations of this 
product at present. Severe restrictions 
have been placed on building construc- 
tion as a result of the limited amount 
of materials available. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living has been rising, 
though the efforts of the government 
to control prices by fixing ceilings on 
foodstuffs and other goods and by regu- 
lating certain industries, such as the ba- 
nana industry, are beginning to show re- 
sults. There has also been an effective 
control by the local government of the 
prices of textiles, dry goods, and hard- 
ware lines. The sale of various crops to 
other governments is also helping to sta- 
bilize the Jamaican economy. 


LABOR 


Despite a serious labor problem 
throughout the year, the government has 
now undertaken effective measures to 
relieve the situation. Wages in general 
have been raised, and large relief works 
absorbing many laborers are in progress, 
The princ’pal projects are the establish- 
ment of agricultural centers, drainage 
and swamp reclamation, and road con- 
struction. 


TRADE 


The volume of domestic exports has 
shown a sharp decline, but the value of 
exports has increased. Imports in gen- 
eral also have been limited, though there 
was a steady inflow of drygoods during 
the first 6 months of the year. 

Banana exports have touched a low 
level, since this commodity is not classed 
on the essential list in the United King- 
dom, and shipping space is not available 
to other established markets. Weather 
conditions, however, have favored the 
output of the Island’s other principal 
field products, and these have entered 
the export trade in larger volume than 
usual. The value of exports during Oc- 
tober 1942 was greater than during Oc- 
tober 1941, even though no bananas were 
exported. Exports of rum were less than 
half the volume exported in October 
1941. October exports were made up 
principally of sugar and copra. 


CONDITIONS IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Business conditions in Trinidad and 
Tobago in December were influenced by 
factors of two extremes. First—local in- 
dustries, producing for domestic con- 
sumption, continued to enjoy prosperity 
as a result of the payrolls from the 
American bases, and a high rate of pro- 
duction was maintained by the petro- 
leum industry. Second—though food 
production has been satisfactory to date, 
the outlook for 1943 production is not 
promising, being affected by labor short- 
ages and uncertain prices. Because of 
the need for domestic agriculture to sup- 
plement food imports, already low, this 
Second factor beclouds the first. The 
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labor shortage in the sugar industry is 
already endangering the operations of 
certain factories. 

The transportation industry is also ex- 
periencing difficulties; the regulatory 
measures expected to be enacted by the 
Transportation Committee have not yet 
been undertaken, though strict control 
of transportation facilities appears im- 
minent. The sale of bicycle tires and 
tubes has been subjected to the super- 
vision of the Control Board, as had 
previously been done for automobile 
tires. 

TRADE 


The principal agricultural exports— 
cocoa, sugar, and coffee—showed their 
usual seasonal decline, whereas petro- 
leum shipments remained more constant. 
November exports in general were below 
the record for November 1941. 


Cost oF LIVING 


Food prices rose in November 1942, 
principally because of an increase in the 
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retail price of rice. Clothing costs also 
rose, but there was an equivalent decline 
in regard to household equipment. To 
be able to ascertain the costs of imported 
goods, and therefore to be in a better 
position to control them, new regula- 
tions, effective January 1, 1943, were es- 
tablished regarding the makup of the 
landed costs of imports and the fixing of 
wholesale and retail prices. 


Bulgaria 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Agreement with Italy Establishing 
Bulgarian Free Zone in Antivari Har- 
bor.—An agreement between Bulgaria 
and Italy has recently been signed, es- 
tablishing a Bulgarian free zone in the 
Antivari Harbor, for which purpose the 
Italian-Bulgarian Transport Co. has 
been founded, says the Hungarian press 
of December 21, 1942. 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Thirty-seventh in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Wise Daring and Progressiveness Can Raise Post-War Export Levels 


Let us face post-war depression in its basic form. It is the philosophy of stagna- 
tion. In the nineteen thirties many competent economists proclaimed that our eco- 
nomic future will consist of long and severe depressions alternating with short and 
. . . The fundamental reasons for such theories were: (1) the decline 
in the rate of population increase, with the consequent decrease in the need for new 
housing; (2) the absence of new major technical developments, such as railroads 
and automobiles, which in earlier times had revolutionized the ways of living and 
created new investment opportunities for private capital; (3) the reduction of exports 
due to the fact that all foreign countires tended toward self-sufficiency, for military 
as well as social reasons (fear of unemployment); (4) the cautious attitude of private 
capital, shunning risks and bent on preservation instead of accumulation. . 

Applied to post-war developments such a philosophy would lead to the thesis 
that war is the only known stimulant to full development. During a war the sup- 
posedly rational considerations concerning a stagnation can be disregarded and 
economic activities carried out on a shaky foundation. But when the war is over— 
so the argument runs—doubts will revive and dampen the economic expectations 
and aspirations of businessmen and Government planners alike. 

Is there anything among the enduring effects of the war which contradicts such 
a lowering of expectations? There have been developments in the recent past, and 
there might be developments in the near future, in the light of which the basic as- 
sumptions of the philosophy of stagnation might prove fallacious (with the single 
exception of the declining birth rate, though doubts may be entertained even in 


The main question is not whether the war brought about revolutionary technical 
innovations for the utilization of which new industries are needed. What is impor- 
tant is that the war has proved that such innovations are possible, so that the hope 
and the striving for new economic activities need not be abandoned. 

Of the same importance is the convincing evidence for the success of daring and of 
assuming risks, and the failure of cautious muddling through.. The war generation has 
learned that it pays to embark on new and surprising methods, that attacking and 
going forward may bear fruits, while a defensive frame of mind is bound to be sterile 

Instead of simply repairing the damage wrought by the war, and instead of re- 
suming civilian production where it left off in 1941, the possibility opens before the 
post-war generation of creating a higher standard of living, at home as well as abroad. 

If new ways of financing the rebuilding of the devastated areas are found, American 
exports may exceed their level in the best of pre-war years. 

(From “War Without Inflation,” by George Katona. Publisher: Columbia University 
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Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Quota System Arranged for Newsprint 
Industry —A- wartime development, 
which is of special interest because it 
is the reversal of peacetime practice, is 
the cartelization decreed for the news- 
print industry, under Government aus- 
picies, to facilitate the curtailment of 
production. A recent order of the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board assigns delivery quotas to indi- 
vidual newsprint manufacturers, based 
on a fixed percentage of all paper in- 
voiced. 

Producers who exceed their quotas will 
be penalized, and producers who fail 
to make their quotas will be compen- 
sated through the medium of payments 
into and out of a central fund, which will 
be administered by the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation as 
trustee. The Newsprint Administrator 
is given authority to determine the 
amount of these payments under a form- 
ula which will take into account the 
surplus or deficient tonnage and the pro- 
ducer’s cost of operation, including 
gains or losses from the manufacture on 
newsprint machines of products other 
than newsprint paper. 

The largest producers, Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co., Canadian International 
Paper Co., and Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration, are assigned quotas of 13.01 
percent, 15.89 percent, and 12.90 percent, 
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Import Air Cargoes To Be 
Increased 


A special air cargo priority cer- 
tificate to fit into the existing 
world-wide air service for the im- 
port of strategic cargoes has been 
developed by the War Production 
Board. 

Loadings for the air service are 
controlled by the Air Transport 
Commands of the Army and Navy, 
and are arranged by the Board of 
Economic Warfare through Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies. 

To the system of WPB priorities 
and quotas, in existence since April 
1942 and covering all strategic 
commodities suitable for air trans- 
port, has now been added the 
special certificate covering emer- 
gency shipments. 

Private importers and Govern- 
ment agencies likely to require air 
transportation for their purchases 
abroad can make application to 
WPB for the certificates. 

The system is designed to effect 
the maximum use of air facilities, 
to the end that the planes, while 
serving to transport combat units 
outbound, may complete their trips 
carrying strategic materials which 
otherwise would be difficult to im- 
port. 
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respectively, and others in proportion. 
This order takes effect as from January 
1, 1943. 

Another order of the Board, effective 
January 8, 1943, replaces the production 
control ordered in October (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 21, 1942) 
with a control on deliveries to the 
United States and Canada. A limit of 
90 percent of the average monthly ton- 
nage delivered in the 6 months from Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942, is set on 
such deliveries in each quarter of any 
calendar year. Further, no manufac- 
turer is allowed to deliver print paper to 
persons in the United States or Canada 
who have or will have by virtue of such 
delivery any more than a 75-day supply 
on the basis of average current rate of 
consumption or sale. 

After January 31, newspapers or other 
periodicals in Canada may not buy print 
paper without a permit from the News- 
print Administrator who is authorized 
to set up quotas for each, taking into 
account the total stock on hand, use of 
print paper prior to November 1, 1942, 
minimum requirements, potential econ- 
omies, and other factors. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Ferromanganese Imported from the 
United States Exempted from Duty and 
Taxr.—Ferromanganese containing not 
more than 1 percent, by weight, of sili- 
con, is exempt from duty and from the 
10 percent war-exchange tax when im- 
ported into Canada from the United 
States or from any other country en- 
titled to the benefits of the intermediate 
tariff, according to customs memoran- 
dum series D, No. 47 (T. C. 97), effective 
November 1, 1942, issued by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, De- 
cember 7. 

Coal Briquetes, from the United States, 
Admitted into Canadian Mid-West Free 
of Duty and Taz for Limited Period. — 
Coal briquetes, normally subject to duty 
at 50 cents per ton if made of anthracite, 
or 75 cents per ton if made of soft coal, 
are granted entry free of duty and ex- 
empt from the 10 percent war-exchange 
tax during the period November 15, 1942, 
to March 31, 1943, when imported into 
the customs port at Port Arthur “or any 
port west thereof to the Saskatchewan- 
Alberta boundary,” from the United 
States or any other country entitled to 
the intermediate rates of duty, according 
to customs memorandum, series D, No. 
47 (T.C. 96) issued by the Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa, December 7. 

Reduction in Duty on Filter-Press 
Cloth_—A new item has been created in 
the Canadian tariff, designated as tariff 
item 554g, providing for the entry of “Fil- 
ter-press cloth of wool or hair (except 
human hair) for use in eqtracting oil 
from beans, nuts, or seeds,” at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates of duty: Inter- 
mediate and general, 35 percent ad va- 
lorem; British preferential, free, accord- 
ing to customs memorandum series D, 
No. 47 (T. C. 101), effective December 1, 
1942, issued by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, December 23. 

The filter cloth, as described in the 
new tariff item, was formerly dutiable 
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upon importation from the United States 
and intermediate tariff countries at 35 
percent and 30 cents per pound, from 
general tariff countries at 40 percent and 
35 cents per pound, and from the United 
Kingdom at 15 percent. 

The new tariff item specifically ex- 
cludes filter cloth made of human hair, 
because such cloth is already subject to 
lower duties—27'% percent and 30 per- 
cent, respectively—under the intermedi- 
ate and general tariffs when imported by 
manufacturers to be used in their own 
factories (item 549e). 

There is no change in the application 
of the war exchange tax and the special 
excise tax. 

The filter cloth has been imported in 
increasingly large quantities in recent 
years from the United Kingdom, and the 
removal of the 15 percent duty will en- 
able the cloth to be sold at the basic level 
without subsidy. The new intermediate 
rate, which represents a reduction of over 
50 percent, may permit some imports 
from the United States. It is under- 
stood that the laid-down cost of the 
duty-free English filter cloth is only 
slightly .below the duty (at the new 
rate) and tax-paid price of filter cloth 
made in the United States. 

Glue, Powdered or Sheet: Temporary 
Exemption from Duty and War-Er- 
change Tax Continued.—The period of 
temporary exemption from duty and the 
war-exchange tax on glue, powdered or 
sheet, when imported into Canada and 
subject to duty under the intermediate 
or preferential tariffs, has been extended 
to June 30, 1943, according to a memo- 
randum series D, No. 47, T. C. 102, of the 
Department of National Revenue, Otta- 
wa, dated January 6, 1943. The original 
period for the exemptions was May 1 to 
December 31, 1942. 

|For previous announcement, see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1942.) 


Free Entry of Second-Hand Rope Er- 
ceeding 1 Inch in Circumference.—A 
new item has been created in the Cana- 
dian tariff, designated as item 539a, pro- 
viding for the entry free of customs duty 
for imports from all countries of “used 
or second-hand rope, exceeding 1 inch in 
circumference, wholly of vegetable fibers, 
for disintegration or conversion into usa- 
ble cordage,” according to customs mem- 
orandum series D, No. 47 (T. C. 100), 
effective December 1, 1942, issued by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, on December 23. 

The used or second-hand rope, as de- 
scribed in the new tariff item, is also ex- 
empt from the 10-percent war-exchange 
tax which normaliy applies to imports 
under the intermediate and general tar- 
iffs and from the 3-percent special excise 
tax which normally applies to imports 
under the general tariff. 

The used or second-hand rope, as de- 
scribed in the new tariff item, comes 
chiefly from vessels arriving in Canada 
with cordage which needs to be replaced. 
Formerly, in order to secure free entry, 
it was necessary to cut the cordage up 
into 6-foot lengths, then disintegrate 
the fibers, which were ground up for pa- 
per and generally exported to the United 
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States. Under the new tariff item, the 
cordage is granted duty-free entry with- 
out requiring that it be cut in short 
lengths. The cordage in the long lengths 
may be unraveled and converted into 
usable cordage or it may be woven into 
bags, of which a shortage exists in Can- 
ada at the present time. 


Transport and Communication 


Mazimum Loading of Freight Cars Re- 
quired by New Order.—Regulations, ef- 
fective from January 18, 1943, prohibit- 
ing rail carriers from accepting for 
transportation any freight car not loaded 
to its maximum capacity, have been an- 
nounced in an order issued by the Cana- 
dian Department of Transport. The 
order contains 74 classifications of com- 
modities and presents detailed instruc- 
tions regarding the weights of such com- 
modities which may be considered as 
maximum capacities of freight cars. 
Some of the items included are agricul- 
tural implements, canned goods, dairy 
products, grains, lumber, newsprint, 
building materials, and wool. 

Freight shipped by or consigned to the 
armed forces of the Canadian, British, or 
Allied governments is exempted from the 
maximum loading regulations. Com- 
modities which have been so limited in 
quantity by Canadian Government or- 
ders as to preclude an amount sufficient 
to meet the loading requirements are 
also exempted from the new restrictions. 
The maximum loading requirements may 
also be waived on shipments of com- 
modities destined for export via Cana- 
dian or United States ports, but limited 
by allocation of vessel space. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Boxes and Chests, Tinned 
Plate, Wire Nails, Rivets: Import Duties 
Reduced.—Reductions in the rates of im- 
port duty on specified goods imported 
into Ceylon for the purpose of packing 
Ceylon produce were announced in the 
Ceylon Government Gazette of Novem- 
ber 28, 1942, presumably effective from 
that date. 


New rates, all ad valorem, are as fol- 
lows (former rates in parentheses): 
Boxes for packing Ceylon produce, in- 
cluding shooks and fittings, 5 percent 
(15); chests for packing Ceylon produce 
(other than tea), including shooks and 
fittings, 5 percent (15); tinned plates 
for the manufacture of fittings for chests 
or boxes for packing Ceylon produce, 21 
percent (10); tenter-hooks and wire 
nails for the construction of chests or 
boxes for packing Ceylon produce, 5 per- 
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cent (100; rivets for the construction of 
chests or boxes for packing Ceylon pro- 
duce, 5 percent (20); timber for the 
manufacture of boxes or chests for pack- 
ing Ceylon produce, 15 percent (25). 
The preferential rate on timber imported 
from Empire sources for the manufac- 
ture of boxes or chests for packing Ceylon 
produce was reduced from 15 to 5 per- 


eile 


Exchange and Finance 


Gold Purchases—On December 16, 
1942, the Chilean Minister of Finance re- 
quested the Central Bank to use its pow- 
ers to purchase gold produced in the 
country at 15 percent more than the 
official price of gold in the United States 
and to retain 1 percent to cover buying 
expenses. This authority was given in 
law No. 7200 of July 18, 1942, and the 
Minister of Finance asked that it be ex- 
ercised to assist domestic gold producers. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with Ven- 
ezuela Extended for 1 Year.—The com- 
mercial modus vivendi between Chile 
and Venezuela, originally signed on Oc- 
tober 11, 1941, was continued in force 
for an additional year by an exchange of 
notes of October 11, 1942. Under the 
agreement, each country agrees to grant 
unlimited and unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation customs treatment to the 
products of the other. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes and Onions: Reduced Duty 
Period Extended.—The seasonal reduc- 
tions in duty, applicable under the Cuban 
tariff to imports of potatoes and onions 
from the United States, were extended 
in the present season through December 
in the case of potatoes, and through Feb- 
ruary 15 in the case of onions, according 
to Presidential decree No. 3463, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of December 28, 
1942. 


Under the Cuban customs tariff, a rate 
of $2 per 100 kilograms applies to pota- 
toes, other than seed, imported between 
July 1 and October 31. Potatoes not im- 
ported in this period are normally sub- 
ject to an import duty of $4 per 100 kilo- 
grams. Likewise, onions imported be- 
tween June 16 and November 14 are sub- 
ject to an import duty of $2.50 per 100 
kilograms, whereas imports of onions ar- 
riving from November 15 through June 
15 are normally subject to an import duty 
of $4 per 100 kilograms. 


Regulations Established for Emer- 
gency Sugar Taxr—The Cuban Govern- 
ment has announced the regulations un- 
der which collections will be made of 
the sugar and sugar-sirup taxes, which 
were eStablished by resolution No. 1 of 
December 31, 1941, in decree No. 3567 
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Parcels for Prisoners of 
War 


The first packing center for par- 
cels for prisoners of war will have 
an initial capacity of 100,000 pack- 
ages a month and will be opened in 
Philadelphia in January by the 
American Red Cross. The parcels, 
to contain 11 pounds of food, to- 
bacco, and soap, will be distributed 
to American and other United Na- 
tions prisoners of war and civilians 
held by the Axis. Volunteers will 
be recruited to pack the parcels, 
with 60 to 70 women to a shift. 
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published in the Gaceta Oficial of De- 
cember 10, 1942. 

{Announcement of resolution law No. 1, 
which, among other taxes, provides for a 
tax of $0.0044 per pound and $0.045 per 
gallon, respectively, on sugar and sugar sir- 
ups not destined for export, was made in 
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Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nails: Exportation, Importation, and 
Production Subject to Control.—The ex- 
portation, importation, production, dis- 
tribution, and sale of nails in the Domin- 
ican Republic has been placed under the 
control of a “Nail Comptroller” appoint- 
ed by the Dominican Government, ac- 
cording to decree No. 686 of December 
26, 1942. 

The shortage of nail wire has cur- 
tailed nail manufactures in the Domini- 
can Republic, and the purpose of this 
decree is to preserve existing stocks for 
Government and military uses. 

Glass Bottles: Export Prohibition Re- 
laxed.—The export prohibition on glass 
bottles, established May 11, 1942, has 
been modified to permit the exportation 
or reexportation of glass containers used 
for chemical products by the national 
industry, according to decree No. 684 of 
December 26, 1942. 

The purpose of the new decree is to 
permit the exportation of carboys, such 
as chlorine containers used in waterwork 
plants, or other bottles used for chemi- 
cals in the sugar industry, to be shipped 
to the United States for refilling. 

|For the announcement of decree No. 1674 
prohibiting the “exportation of all glass 


bottles,” see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
July 25, 1942.] 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


SALARIES AND WAGES 


Commercial and industrial firms in 
Egypt must pay their employees a cost- 
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of-living allowance amounting to not less 
than the cost-of-living allowance paid 
by the Egyptian Government to its em- 
ployees, according to a proclamation is- 
sued December 9, 1942, and published in 
the Journal Officel of that date. 

The allowance rates paid by the Gov- 
ernment to salaried personnel who are 
single, or who are married but have no 
children, vary from 30 percent (with a 
minimum of P. T. 60—approximately 
U. S. $240—per month) for those re- 
ceiving £E3 or less per month to 10 per- 
cent for those receiving £E40 per month. 
The rates paid salaried personnel with 
children vary from 50 percent for per- 
sons having three or more children and 
receiving £E3 or less per month to 10 
percent (with a maximum of £E10 per 
month) for those receiving over £E40 
per month. 

The proclamation, which is retroactive 
to December 1, 1942, provides also that 
employees engaged after June 30, 1941, 
will receive half the allowance they 
would otherwise be paid according to 
the new scale, if their salaries have been 
fixed on the basis of the increased cost 
of living. Moreover, no employee who 
has attained the age of 18 years may be 
paid less than 7% piasters a day. Em- 
ployees under this age may be paid one- 
half a piaster less for each year, but in 
no case may a daily wage be less than 
5 piasters. 


E] Salvador 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Second Protocol to Treaty of Free 
Trade with Guatemala Signed.—A Sec- 
ond Protocol to the Treaty of Free Trade 
between El Salvador and Guatemala of 
October 14, 1941, was signed at Guate- 
mala City on November 13, 1942, and 
entered into effect provisionally on 
November 21, 1942. 

The new protocol provides, with re- 
spect to certificates of origin, that prod- 
ucts of either country will be considered 
as national if they contain at least 85 
percent in value of raw materials origi- 
nating in the country. Both govern- 
ments agree to prevent, within their re- 
spective territories, the monopolization 
of the sale or distribution of products 
exchanged duty-free by virtue of the 
treaty. Raw or ginned cotton will be 
excluded from the provisions of the 
treaty while the present abnormal cir- 
cumstances prevail. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 


28, 1942, for previous announcement of the 
provisions of the Treaty.] 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with Mez- 
ico Extended for Another Year.—The 
commercial modus vivendi between El 
Salvador and Mexico providing for re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation customs 
treatment (effective since October 2, 
1935) has been extended for another year 
from October 1, 1942, by legislative decree 
No. 67, published in the Diario Oficial 
of El Salvador of November 16, 1942. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
14, 1942, for previous announcement of the 
extension of this modus vivendi.] 
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Transport and Communication 


Increased Demands on Railway Serv- 
ice.—Passenger use of railroads in E] Sal- 
vador has increased 100 percent and 
freight tonnage approximately 40 per- 
cent, according to reports. This is due 
to shortage of fuels for private and public 
automobiles. 


Ethiopia 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Mail Service Inaugurated.—Air- 
mail service has been inaugurated be- 
tween Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, and As- 
mara, Eritrea, says the African press. 
This service connects with air lines to 
Khartoum, Cairo, and London. 

Steps also have been taken to estab- 
lish telegraphic communication between 
Addis Ababa and all the main towns of 
Ethiopia. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Semimanufactures of Nonferrous Met- 
als and Alloys: Special Tax Established.— 
A special tax, intended to cover the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Organization 
Committee of the Industry of Semi- 
manufactures of Nonferrous Metals and 
Alloys, has been established in France, 
effective retroactively from January 1, 
1942, by an order published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel. 

This tax is to be fixed quarterly, pro- 
portional to the amount of salaries and 
wages paid by the enterprises concerned, 
and is not to exceed 1.75 percent of this 
amount. 

For enterprises paying the transaction 
tax on a lump-sum basis, this special] tax 
is fixed at 3 percent of the net amount 
on which the transaction tax is based. 

Raw Hides and Skins: Special Sales 
Tazes Established.—Special sales taxes 
of 2 percent on raw sheepskins and lamb- 
skins and of 4 percent on other raw hides 
and skins have been established in 
France, to cover expenses of the Gen- 
eral Organization Committee of the 
Leather Industry for financing the cam- 
paign to improve hides and skins, by an 
order published in the Journal Officiel, 
and effective retroactively from January 
1, 1942. 

Cider Fruits and Derivatives: Inter- 
Trade Group Formed.—A National In- 
ter-Trade Group of Fruits for Cider and 
Derivatives has been created in France 
by law No. 713, published in the Journal 
Officiel of August 1. 

This group is to be made up of: Pro- 
ducers of fruits for cider and for perry; 
distillers of fruits for cider, manufactur- 
ing State-Monopoly alcohols; manufac- 
turers of cider, cider brandy, and concen- 
trated apple musts; producers of apple 
juices; confectioners; and merchants of 
cider fruits. 

Its duties are to establish a balance 
between resources and needs, to propose 
measures to bring about an equilibruim 
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Generous Anti-Axis Action 
by Costa Rican Business- 
man 


Fervent support in Central 
America for the cause of the dem- 
ocratic countries in World War II 
is convincingly evidenced in a 
letter received by a rubber-cloth- 
ing company in Chicago from its 
agent in the capital of Costa Rica. 
The San José businessman writes: 

“In view of our desire to demon- 
strate our high esteem for our 
North American brothers and their 
democratic principles, we authorize 
you to deduct as much as you think 
best—you can go the limit—from 
our earned commission on all new 
orders, and contribute this amount 
to any beneficial institution to help 
win the war.” 
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in the market of cider fruits and deriva- 
tives; to study and propose prices of 
cider fruits and derivatives; and to make 
plans for apportionment and transporta- 
tion of these fruits, as well as the meth- 
ods of buying and of receiving, so as to 
assure control of their execution. 

Tobacco Shops: Organization Com- 
mittee Established —An Organization 
Committee on Tobacco Shops has been 
established in France by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. 


French Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alfa Harvested Before July 1, 1941: 
Export Tax Applied.—The export tax of 
15 francs per 100 kilograms, formerly 
applicable in the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco to exported raw alfa of crops prior 
to July 1, 1938, has been applied to all 
exported alfa of crops prior to July 1, 
1941, by a dahir of August 17, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of Sep- 
tember 18. 

{This tax had been imposed by a dahir of 
January 17, 1939, as announced in COMMERCE 
Reports of March 4, 1939.] 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Governing Trade and Pay- 
ments During 1943 Concluded With 
Sweden.—An agreement between Ger- 
many and Sweden to govern their recip- 
rocal trade during 1943 was concluded 
on December 18, 1942, according to an 
announcement published in Stockholm 
recently. 

By the terms of this agreement, Ger- 
many agrees to send Sweden the follow- 
ing products (quantities given in metric 
tons with quotas provided for in the 1942 
agreement in parentheses): Coal and 
coke, 5,000,000 (5,700,000); commercial 
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jron and steel, 300.000 (same); potash, 
100,000 (same); salt, 220,000 (250,000) ; 
Glauber’s salt, 60,000 (90,000) ; soda, 30,- 
000 (same); calcium chloride, 30,000 
(same) ; water glass, 5,000 (4,400) ; Buna- 
rubber, 1,800 (200); staple fiber, 3,800 
(4,800) ; and rayon, 1,200 (same). 

In return, Sweden is to deliver the fol- 
lowing announced commodities: Sawn 
lumber to a value of 36,000,000 crowns 
(about $8,600,000), 45,000 metric tons of 
chemical pulp, 55,000 metric tons of 
rayon pulp, and 40,000 metric tons of 
paper. Swedish exportation of these 
products during the first half of 1943 is 
reported to be dependent upon German 
delivery of coal and coke. 

Prices on some grades of German coal 
and coke, together with certain grades 
of Swedish iron ore, have been increased 
under the provisions of the agreement. 
Prices on other commodities, however, 
are said to continue unchanged at the 
1942 level. 

At the same time, the financial agree- 
ment regulating private Swedish credits 
in Germany was renewed without change 
for the year 1943. No new export credits 
are to be extended to Germany during 
the first half of 1943. The question of 
furnishing export credits during the sec- 
ond half of 1943 will be discussed next 
summer. 

In connection with the announcement 
of this trade agreement, the Swedish 
press revealed that in 1942 Swedish com- 
mercial credits to Germany amounted 
to about 115,000,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $27,400,000). The special clear- 
ing advance of 90,000,000 crowns (about 
$21,400,000), made in September 1941 
by the State Reserve Supply Board, is 
reported now to be fully repaid. Pre- 
liminary data indicates that German- 
Swedish trade in 1942 amounted to about 
1,750,.000.000 crowns (approximately 
$416,700,000). compared with 1,912,- 
000,000 crowns (approximately $455,200,- 
000) in 1941. 

Although Germany agreed to furnish 
Sweden 5,700,000 metric tons of coal and 
coke in 1942, preliminary reports state 
that deliveries amounted to only about 
3,800,000 metric tons. In addition to 
coal and coke, other 1942 German de- 
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A joint appeal to travel by day 
has been issued by the Buenos Aires 
> Western Railway and the Buenos 
} Aires Great Southern Railway, as 
} a part of their wartime program, 
} states the foreign press. 

} The explanation given is that the 
, capacity of a first-class salon coach 
is three times greater than that of 
a sleeping car—thus the limited 
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supply of fuel can be used most ad- 
vantageously on day trains. 
Persons who must travel by 
night are requested to book their 
accommodation in advance so that 
the companies will know how many 
coaches must be made available. 
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liveries reported were: 280,000 metric 
tons of iron and steel, 72,000 metric tons 
of pig iron, 100,000,000 crowns (about 
$23,800,000) worth of machinery and ap- 
paratus, and 110,000,000 crowns (about 
$26,200,000) worth of textile raw ma- 
terials. 

Among the Swedish exports to Ger- 
many in 1942 were: 240,000 standards of 
lumber, 60,000 metric tons of chemical 
pulp, 140,000 metric tons of rayon pulp, 
50,000 metric tons of paper, 8,200,000 
metric tons of iron ore, 33,000 metric tons 
of iron and steel products, and 30,000 
metric tons of charcoal pig iron. 


Guatemala 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Copper, Lead, Bronze, Zinc, and Jute, 
Made Subject to Import and Sales Con- 
trols—Stocks of copper, lead, bronze, 
zinc, and jute, their derivatives, and ar- 
ticles manufactured from them, have 
been frozen and made subject to govern- 
mental control by a Guatemalan execu- 
tive resolution, published December 11, 
1942, and effective the day following. 

Stocks of these substances may be 
sold only under prior authorization 
granted by the Office of Economic and 
Financial Coordination. All dealers are 
required to furnish a complete list of 
their stocks, stating the date of impor- 
tation, the number of the commercial 
invoice duly legalized, and the cost price 
at warehouse of each article. 

Present stocks and future imports will 
be utilized exclusively to fill the essen- 
tial needs of the country, and will be 
allocated according to the following pri- 
ority order: (a) The National Govern- 
ment and municipalities; (b) public serv- 
ices; (c) industries essential for the 
country’s economy; (d) private construc- 
tion begun before the date of the pres- 
ent order, the completion of which is 
deemed necessary. 

The maximum profit allowed to dealers 
on both retail and wholesale transactions 
is 40 percent above the net cost in ware- 
house, and the Office of Economic and 
Financial Coordination will fix the sales 
price of each article in accordance with 
all factors involved, before granting the 
required sales permit. 

Under the terms of this resolution, 
stocks of these materials are subject to 
the restrictions applied to iron and steel 
products under the terms of the execu- 
tive resolution of March 12, 1942. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues and 
expenditures in Honduras in November 
1942, were 751,000 and 726,000 lempiras, 
respectively, compared with 881,000 and 
755,000 lempiras, respectively, in No- 
vember 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentary Requirements for Cus- 
toms Entry and Clearance of Goods 
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Liberalized—The documentary require- 
ments for the storage and customs clear- 
ance of merchandise in Honduras have 
been liberalized by Presidential decree 
No. 55, published and effective October 
10, 1942. The provisions of this decree 
specifically apply to goods entered for 
customs storage from that date. 

Under terms of the decree, the storage 
of merchandise in the customs may now 
be requested, without the original or ne- 
gotiable copy of the bill of lading, pro- 
vided a copy of the original order is pre- 
sented, signed by the importer and 
seller’s agent. If the shipment arrives 
without being included in the ship’s man- 
ifest, it will be sufficient that the Captain 
and the shipping company file a sworn 
declaration, accompanied by a complete 
description of the packages and their 
contents, and a statement that the mer- 
chandise was carried in good faith. 

Storage of the merchandise so de- 
posited may be effected if the importer 
or his customs broker posts a bond cover- 
ing the value of the merchandise, as 
shown in the original order. If the 
values are factory or f. o. b., and not 
c.i. f., Honduran port, the bond must in- 
clude a sum equivalent to shipping, in- 
surance, and freight charges. After a 
reasonable time limit and after due pub- 
lic notice of the pending delivery of the 
goods, if no claim is presented, the bond 
covering the value of the goods will be 
canceled. 

In the case of merchandise so de- 
posited and registered, there must be de- 
posited at the Customhouse, a sum 
equivalent to the consular charges on all 
documents for which provisional substi- 
tution is made. Unless the original 
documents, or legalized copies are pre- 
sented within 60 days, the deposit cover- 
ing the value of consular charges will be 
forfeited. In the case of loss of the 
shipping documents, copies as legalized 
by the respective consul will be con- 
sidered as originals. These copies should 
contain a notation that the consular fees 
have been paid. Without this notation, 
the legalized copies will be considered as 
the original, but the fee for their con- 
sular legalization will be additional. 

If, for any reason, merchandise di- 
rected to another port, arrives at a port 
of entry, it may be registered with the 
same documentation as required at the 
original port of destination. 

When it is impossible to accompany 
the customs declaration with the con- 
sular invoice, and there is no copy in the 
possession of the appropriate officials, 
the customs clearance of the merchan- 
dise may be effected by substituting a 
copy of the order, and the usual fine of 
10 percent will not be collected. 

The application of the fine of 25 per- 
cent of import duties, assessed when 
merchandise does not arrive at destina- 
tion within twice the time usually re- 
quired, is suspended. If, upon receipt of 
the original consular documents, it is 
found that the values are higher than 
those on the importer’s original order, 
the consular fee on the difference will be 
collected, plus a fine equal to twice that 
amount. If, however, it is proved that 
this difference is due to market fluctua- 
tions since the time of shipment, and 
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that the prices at the time of shipment 
are the same as those appearing in the 
original order, the fine will not be 
collected. 

If the prices on the original documents 
are found to be less than those on the 
order, refund of the difference will be 
made. 

[Holders of the pamphlet, Preparing Ship- 
ments to Honduras, are advised to make note 
of these changes in the sections on Entry 
and Warehousing, page 8, and Fines and 
Penalties, page 10.] 


India 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The trend of production and trade in 
India during July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 1942, was irregular, according to 
figures published recently in “Capital,” 
an Indian financial magazine. News of 
the Allied offensive in the Pacific and 
Middle-East war zones and the advent 
of the monsoon gave an impetus to in- 
dustrial effort in July, but the improve- 
ment was not maintained in August and 
September. 

The collective index, compiled by 
Capital on the basis of the 1935 average, 
advanced by 1.4 points in July from 
114.8 in June, declined by 9 points in 
August and dropped by 5.3 points to 101.9 
in September. 

Cotton consumption touched a record 
high in July but dropped in August and 
September. 

Jute-mill production gained in July, 
dropped slightly in August, but rose con- 
siderably in September following an in- 
crease in the working schedule of the 
mills in that month. 

Iron and steel production deteriorated 
considerably in September. 

The output of paper was irregular, 
fluctuating widely during the 3 months. 
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Coal production declined somewhat in 
July and August, but advanced in Sep- 
tember. 

Rail and river-borne trade showed 
greater activity in July, but declined in 
both August and September. 

Activity in check clearances was ir- 
regular, reacting to changes in industrial 
activity. 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Traffic Via Rivers and 
Canals.—Through an agreement between 
the railroad administration and the in- 
land-waterways organization, Italy has 
established a regular goods traffic on the 
net of rivers and canals in upper Italy, 
say press reports. 

Goods up to 50 quintals are accepted 
and handled under the usual bill of 
lading. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Surtazxes on Import and Ex- 
port Duties Continued for 1943.—The 
application of the general surtaxes on 
import duties—3 percent of duty on im- 
ports by freight and 10 percent of duty 
on imports by parcel post—has been con- 
tinued for 1943, under the terms of the 
Mexican budget law, published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 31, 1942. 

The general surtax of 12 percent of 
duty on exports also remains in force. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone Service Improved Despite 
Shortage of Supplies.—Telephone instal- 
lations in New Zealand have been drasti- 
cally curtailed since December 1941, be- 
cause of difficulties in obtaining supplies, 
the press states. Some improvements and 
additions were made in 1942, however, 
including the conversion of the Gris- 
borne exchange to an automatic system. 

Exchanges in almost all the larger 
cities, except New Plymouth, Nelson, 
Greymouth, Ashburten, Timaru, and In- 
vercargill, have now been converted. 
Plans have been made to build three new 
suburban exchanges and to enlarge sev- 
eral others in the Auckland area as soon 
as possible. 

New Zealand now has 340 exchanges 
and approximately 173,300 subscribers. 


Palestine 


Transport and Communication 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION COMPLETED DE- 
SPITE OBSTACLES.—The last of the gaps in 
the standard-gage railway route (peace- 
time) from Great Britain to Egypt via 
Istanbul-Haidar Pacha and Kantara (on 
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the Suez Canal) will be closed with com. 
pletion of the strip between Haifa in Pa]. 
estine and Tripoli in Syria, states the 
British technical press. The Haifa- 
Tripoli link is now complete south of 
Beirut, a distance of more than 100 miles, 
The line follows the sea and skirts the 
ancient port of Acre and passes Tyre and 
Sidon on its course up the coast of the 
Lebanon. 

This work has been carried out by the 
South African Railway Construction 
Group which began operations on the 
Haifa-Beirut link in the winter of 1941- 
42. Numerous difficulties were encoun- 
tered; deep ravines gash the limestone 
hills along the sea, and many cliffs drop 
perpendicularly into the water for dis- 
tances of a mile or more. 

Many bridges and tunnels were con- 
structed. In one section there are two 
short tunnels in quick succession; be- 
tween them is a bridge across the mouth 
of a large cave into which the sea runs 
for some hundreds of feet. Nearly 400 
culverts were built across the wadis, or 
dried-up river beds. One major engi- 
neering task was the dropping of a 100- 
ton, oblong block of concrete from the 
cliff-top road, which involved a vertical 
drop of 100 feet. Stone was used exten- 
sively in construction, since it was on 
the spot and the traditional skill of the 
Arabs in masonry could be used advan- 
tageously. 

Actual construction between Haifa 
and Beirut was carried out by 3,000 
men working in 24-hour shifts for 9 
months. Extensive marshaling yards 
and locomotive depots were in course of 
construction during late 1942, as was 
the northward coastwise extension of the 
line between Beirut and Tripoli, amount- 
ing to approximately 120 route miles. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


IMPORT SITUATION 


Panama’s situation with respect to im- 
ports from the United States continued 
to be of primary concern during Novem- 
ber 1942. The Panamanian agricultural 
program, which depends to a large extent 
upon the early delivery of farm equip- 
ment from the United States, figured 
prominently in the picture, and the ef- 
fects of rationing and _ price-control 
measures were featured to only a slightly 
less extent. 

The supply situation still presented an 
unfortunate aspect, with large shipments 
of luxury goods arriving on the Isthmus 
apparently at the expense of essential 
commodities. 

Whisky continued to be received in 
large quantities, and it is believed that the 
current supply will meet even extraordi- 
nary demands for a period of a year or 
more. 

An encouraging note was the arrival of 
a considerable shipment of automobile 
tires and tubes consigned to the Banco 
Agro-Pecuario e Industrial for distribu- 
tion to consumers under existing rat’on- 
ing regulations. 
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To increase its efficiency, the overtaxed 
Import Control Commission was reor- 
ganized. The Commission will continue 
with the same personnel as heretofore, 
put will be supplemented by a permanent 
administrative secretary and two new as- 
sistants who will collaborate with the 
Panamanian Embassy in Washington 
with respect to the procuring of Pan- 
ama’s import requirements. 

A considerable source of irritation was 
removed by the announcement on No- 
vember 11 that export licenses required 
by Panamanian importers for the release 
of certain types of goods consigned to 
them from other American Republics, 
and detained in the Canal Zone, may be 
filed direct with the Governor of the 
Panama Canal rather than with the au- 
thorities in Washington. The new pro- 
cedure is expected to speed up the deliv- 
ery of such commodities to consignees, 
and will doubtless prove a great conven- 
ience to importers. Already it has re- 
sulted in the release of considerable 
cargo. 

AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural program continued to 
be featured in the local press. Hopes for 
the early arrival of badly needed farm 
equipment were raised by the announce- 
ment by the United States Government 
that a quantity of additional machinery 
to a value of $100,000 would be made 
available to Panama. Orders were im- 
mediately placed for part of this equip- 
ment. The successful development of 
the agricultural program, which depends 
largely upon the speed with which the 
required agricultural equipment can be 
received from the United States, was re- 
flected in the fact that the Panamanian 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
and the Second Secretary of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Commerce left 
for the United States at the end of No- 
vember to expedite the shipment of this 
equipment. 

One effect of the delay in delivery of 
orders for agricultural equipment pend- 
ing in the United States has been the 
discontinuance by the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment of the sale of the $500,000 au- 
thorized issue of inversion bonds, whose 
purpose was to finance the program. 
Before the sales were discontinued, 
$180,000 worth of bonds had been sold. 
With evidence that deliveries of agricul- 
tural equipment may soon be forthcom- 
ing, the Government plans to pay for it 
out of current income. 

Forecasts were for bumper crops in 
1942, and in corroboration of this it was 
announced at the beginning of Novem- 
ber that the rice harvest in the Prov- 
ince of Los Santos would amount to 
380,413 quintals, an increase of 13,517 
quintals over 1941. But a discouraging 
note was sounded a few days later when 
it was announced that in the district of 
San Juan the farmers were forced to 
sell their rice at a greatly reduced price 
because they had no sacks in which to 
store it. It was also stated that a con- 
siderable proportion of the native crop 
would, in all probability, be lost because 
of the lack of transportation from the 
interior to the two terminal cities. The 
Banco Agro-Pecuario, in line with its 
efforts to assist natione] agriculture, an- 
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nounced on November 18 that it had im- 
ported 200,000 sacks to be used for the 
rice harvest, and that it was awaiting 
the arrival of six trucks to be used for 
the same purpose. 

The relative wealth of the country as 
a whole was reflected in the announce- 
ment on November 18 that, of approxi- 
mately 300 loans made to farmers by the 
Banco Agro-Pecuario in the last year, 
only 17 farmers have failed to meet their 
obligations. 

The Rubber Reserve Co., which signed 
an agreement with the Republic of 
Panama in September 1942 by which the 
Panamanian Government guaranteed to 
sell to the Company all crude rubber 
tapped in the Republic, has continued to 
expand its activities. A branch office of 
the Company has been set up in a con- 
venient location in downtown Panama 
City, and technicians of the Rubber Re- 
serve Co. have explored the interior re- 
gions to determine the amount of crude 
rubber that may be derived from the 
Republic. 


RATIONING AND PRICE CONTROL 


In November, the Office of Tire Ra- 
tioning began the sale of the tires and 
tubes that arrived in the Republic from 
the United States during the month. 
These tires represent, for the most part, 
sizes suitable for private vehicles, and 
only a small proportion are adaptable to 
“chivas” and small trucks which have 
the greatest need for them. It was 
pointed out, however, that these were the 
only sizes that could be obtained from 
the United States at the present time. 

The Panamanian Government’s efforts 
at price control have not been marked 
by complete success. Although regula- 
tory decrees establishing the sales price 
on a number of basic commodities (in- 
cluding soap, wheat flour, corn flour, 
matches, carbonated beverages, and 
rope) have been promulgated for the 
purpose of preventing speculation by 
local merchants to the detriment of the 
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“Excellent Showing” Seen for Brazil’s 1942 Trade Balance 


While it is too early to give any definite figures, the American Brazilian 
Association says there is enough information at hand to indicate that Brazil 
closed the year 1942 with a very favorable balance of trade. Naturally it 
is not likely to equal that of normal times, but the showing is characterized 


For the first 10 months of 1942—the latest figures available—Brazil’s total 
imports amounted to 2,064,000,000 cruzeiros and its exports 2,925,000,000 
cruzeiros, leaving a credit balance of 861,000,000 cruzeiros, or approximately 
$43,000,000. In the same period of 1941 the credit balance was $52,000,000. 
But in 1941 Brazil’s imports were twice and its exports two and a half times 
greater than during 1942—which would account for the decrease in volume. 

Prices of course were much higher in 1942 than in 1941, but the difficulty 
has been that of transportation. Brazil’s coffee shipments are sharply 
down, though there are heavy stocks in the country; and the same applies to 
cocoa and other important items of export. 

With this handicap, profits must decrease, says the American Brazilian 
Association. But with the steady elimination of the submarine menace along 
the South Atlantic trade routes this state of affairs should soon show a 


In connection with the foreign-trade figures for the first 10 months of 
1942, it is interesting to note that, of Brazil’s total exports, the United States 
alone took 862,000,000 cruzeiros, whereas in the corresponding period in 1941 
purchases of Brazilian exports by Americans totaled only 378,000,000 cruzeiros. 


general public, it is reported that specu- 
lation continues. 

On November 13 it was announced by 
the Price Control Office that the sale of 
chickens would be restricted to the Cen- 
tral Market so that a thorough check 
may be maintained on the number of 
chickens available for sale which arrive 
in Panama City from the interior. 


FINANCE 


Because unforeseen demands upon the 
National Treasury for the operation of 
the Panamanian Government have de- 
veloped since the adoption of the budget 
for the current year, a decree has been 
issued making an additional $7,000,000 
in cash revenue available to the various 
ministries of the Government and to 
other official entities. By far the great- 
est proportion of these additional funds 
has been allocated to the Ministry of 
Health and Public Works. 

By decree No. 586 of November 16, 
1942, the amount of American currency 
that may be brought into or taken out 
of the country has been reduced from 
$300 to $50 per person. This is a good 
example of Panama’s wholehearted co- 
operation with the United States au- 
thorities in formulating effective eco- 
nomic war measures. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction permits issued during 
October 1942 amounted to $157,722, down 
slightly from the comparable figure of 
$177,780 for October 1941, but twice as 
great as the $63,350 worth of construc- 
tion permits issued in September 1942. 
The $157,722 total is divided as follows: 
$100,822 for new construction, $11,600 
for construction repairs, and $45,300 for 
additions. 

There continued to be a lively interest 
in public works, with emphasis on high- 
way improvement. Construction of a 
highway in Chiriqui Province was ap- 
proved during the month by the Ministry 
of Health and Public Works. On No- 
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vember 5 the President of the Republic 
announced in Colon, on the occasion of 
the dedication of that city’s new park 
(Parque 5 de Noviembre), that the 
Puerto Pilon Highway was of primary 
importance for the development of Colon 
Province, and he promised that work 
would be resumed on this project in the 
near future. Other construction proj- 
ects still in the early stage include a new 
hotel in David. Province of Chiriqui, and 
a new jail in Colon. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Other economic developments during 
the month included the adoption by the 
Republic of Panama of a system, already 
adopted by the Canal Zone, of making 
use of 1942 license plates. Strategic 
metal will be conserved under this pro- 
gram by using metal license tabs for 1943 
license plates in lieu of full-sized plaques. 
These small tabs, in the form of round 
disks, will be attached to the old 1942 
license plates, and will be numbered to 
correspond to the plates. 

The Supreme Court handed down a de- 
cision of particular interest to local 
publishers, declaring unconstitutional a 
measure enacted by a previous adminis- 
tration which forced all publishers to 
deposit certain sums of money, in the 
form of bonds, with the Panamanian 
Government as a guaranty for possible 
fines for calumny and slander. The 
measure was declared unconstitutional 
on the ground that it was a violation of 
the right of free speech guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

By decree No. 143 November 30, 1942, 
the production of salt during the calen- 
dar year 1943 was suspended because it 
was estimated that there is already a 
3-year supply on hand. 

Other economic items of interest in- 
clude the announcement that liquor pro- 
duction declined from 3,056,678 liters in 
September to 1,900,442 liters during Oc- 
tober. Finally, the National Lottery, an 
important source of revenue for the Pan- 
amanian Government, announced that it 
had paid $8,054,752 in prizes during the 
first 8 months of 1942. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Budgetary re- 
ceipts in Peru in the first 10 months of 
1942 totaled 209,300,000 soles, compared 
with the estimate of 208,800,000. Collec- 
tions under special laws were 176,200,000 
soles, compared with an_ estimated 
62,900,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alpaca and Similar Wools Condition- 
ally Exempt from Import Duties.—Al- 
paca and similar wools imported into 
Peru by land or lake are exempted from 
import duties, according to a law of De- 
cember 11, 1942, published in the local 
press on December 17, 1942. The law 
presumably was issued to cover impor- 
tations of alpaca and similar wools from 
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Bolivia and also from the Arica region 
of Chile which adjoins the Tacna district 
of Peru. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Electrification of Railways—tThe elec- 
trification of Rumanian railways appears 
on the construction list, according to 
Nazi press releases. A decree was issued 
for the establishment of an Office for 
Electrification under the jurisdiction of 
the General Administration of Ruman- 
ian traffic lines. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Index Shows Rise.—The Baltic 
freight index compiled by Svenska 
Handelsbanken of Stockholm, Sweden, 
showed a rise of 2 points in October, to 
314, as a result of increased freight rates 
for lumber and pulp, the indexes for 
which advanced 3 points. The October 
1941 combined index showed an increase 
of 15 points. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Heavy Freight Strains Railway Facili- 
ties—Despite the fact that 2,000 new 
freight cars were added to the Swiss 
traffic system since the beginning of the 
war, there is an increased strain on the 
railways because of continuous freight 
transit shipments from Germany to Italy 
via the Gotthard and Simplon-Lotsch- 
berg lines. The ever-growing reduction 
of rolling stock in contiguous countries 
involves the use of Swiss facilities to 
bring in vital goods. Restricted truck 
transportation through shortage of tires 
and fuel also increases the burden. 

The Swiss Federal Railways are in- 
troducing new methods to speed up 
transportation and, through careful 
planning, the time required for transpor- 
tation and loading has been cut to a 
minimum. One measure is the reduc- 
tion of cattle transports—except those 
destined for the Alps or the market— 
to 2 days a week with 2 days’ notice in 
advance so that suitable cars can be 
utilized. More than 600 freight cars 
have been used daily for cattle trans- 
portation, and this new ruling envisages 
a reduction of at least 300 cars daily. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tomato Preserves: Exportation Sus- 
pended.—All preserved tomatoes of the 
1942 crop in Tunisia, presented under 
any form, in tins, in paste, dehydrated 
or sun-dried, have been reserved for lo- 
cal consumption, no exportation being 
permitted, according to a notice to ex- 
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porters published in the Journal Officie] 
Tunisien. 

Sun-Dried Tomatoes: Export-License 
Tax Fixed for 1941 Crop—An export- 
license tax of 600 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams has been fixed on sun-dried to- 
matoes of the 1941 crop exported from 
Tunisia to any destination, by an order 
published in the Journal Officiel Tuni- 
sien. 

Condiment Seeds: Export-License 
Taxes Fixed.—Export-License taxes have 
been fixed on caraway, anise, coriander, 
and fennel seeds exported from Tunisia 
to any destination, effective retroac- 
tively from April 24, 1942, by an order 
published in the Journal Officiel Tuni- 
sien. 

The new taxes are as follows, in francs 
per 100 net kilograms: Caraway seed, 
3,000; aniseed and coriander .seed, 1,700; 
and fennel seed, 2,350. 

Beans and Horsebeans: Price-Equal- 
ization Taxes Established on Stocks of 
1941 Harvest.—Price-equalization taxes 
of 70 francs on beans and horsebeans 
and of 105 francs on broken beans and 
horsebeans, both per 100 net kilograms, 
have been established in Tunisia on 
beans of the 1941 harvest held in stock 
on June 30, 1942, by an order published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certification of Commercial Invoices 
by Turkish Commercial Attaché No 
Longer Required.—The requirement 
that all invoices for goods shipped to 
Turkey must be certified by the Turkish 
Commercial Attaché has been suspended 
until further notice, according to infor- 
mation received from the Turkish Com- 
mercial Attaché in New York. 

[This certification had been required since 
August 19, 1942, as announced in ForeEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 31, 1942. The 
visa of certificates of origin by Turkish con- 
sulates is still required. | 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Two Bus Companies Coordinate Serv- 
ices.—The Plymouth Corporation, which 
is municipally owned, and the Western 
National Omnibus Co. coordinated their 
bus services on October 1, 1942, says the 
British press. 

Figures for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1941, showed: Passengers 
carried, 62,000,000; total revenue, £453,- 
000; total expenditures, £436,000. For 
the corresponding period in 1942, pas- 
sengers carried were 51,800,000: total 
revenue, £394,000; total expenditures, 
£444 000; with a total deficit of £49,596. 


Uru guay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol and Alcoholic Beverages De- 
clared Prime Necessities.—Alcohol and 
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alcoholic beverages have been declared 
prime necessities, the use and sale of 
which in Uruguay are controlled by law 
No. 10,075, of October 23, 1941, according 
to a decree dated December 14, 1942, 
published in the Diario Oficial of De- 
cember 24, 1942. 


[For previous announcement of the list of 

rime necessities the use and sale of which 
are controlled by law No. 10,075, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 24, 1942.] 


Alcohol and Alcoholic Beverages: Er- 
port Prohibited.—The export of alcohol 
and alcoholic beverages is prohibited by 
a Uruguayan decree of December 14, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 24. The Minister of Industries 
is permitted to supply amounts of al- 
cohol and alcoholic beverages considered 
indispensable to vessels. 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL TRENDS 


Business conditions in Venezuela dur- 
ing October and November continued on 
about the level of preceding months. A 
shortage of numerous commodities and 
articles continued; however, the situa- 
tion was somewhat alleviated by the ar- 
rival of certain foreign supplies and the 
redistribution of stocks already in the 
hands of dealers. 

As a direct result of curtailed imports, 
Government revenues dropped sharply. 
Owing to this decline and attending 
problems, the Treasury, for probably the 
first time in recent economic history, was 
obliged to obtain funds through the issu- 
ance of short-term obligations. This 
new method proved to be completely 
successful, and it is expected locally that 
additional issues will be made in the 
future. 

On October 29 a reciprocal commer- 
cial treaty was signed in Buenos Aires 
by Venezuela and Argentina. Among 
the clauses of the agreement are: Pro- 
visions for mutual most-favored-nation 
treatment, exemption from visas for 
tourists, interchange of professors and 
students, and revision of history texts 
designed to eliminate any misconcep- 
tions concerning the two countries. 


PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 


The general price tendency in the 
country was upward, although during 
October and November, 1942, foodstuffs 
were more or less constant. The follow- 
ing table shows retail prices of a num- 
ber of important commodities entering 
into daily consumption: 








! 


| Price per kilogram 
Item | 7 

October November 

Bolivares Roliwares 
Sugar 0. 80 0. 80 
Rice 1. 40 1.10 
Beans . 60 | . 60 
Lard 2.75 | 2. 75 
Corn 35 . 30 
Potatoes 90 . 90 
Papelon 70 .70 
Cheese 3.00 3. 50 
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Cattle breeders operating under gov- 
ernmental price fixing were granted an 
advance of 1 bolivar per arroba (11% 
kilograms) for cattle on the hoof, irre- 
spective of quality. ‘Textile mills ad- 
vanced prices, and farmers demanded 
that the fixed price of cotton be increased 
from 70 to 80 bolivars per 46 kilograms. 
Prices on semiluxury and luxury articles, 
as well as articles of ordinary although 
not strictly essential use, advanced con- 
stantly, in many cases to the point of 
being exorbitant even for the extremely 
high level of quotations prevailing in the 
country. Most of these goods are ordi- 
narily imported from abroad. 

The National Price Control Board cre- 
ated a special commission charged with 
making a survey of raw materials con- 
sumption in the country. Results of this 
investigation are expected to assist in 
furthering the work of the Board, both 
in the way of controlling prices and se- 
curing an equitable distribution of stocks. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The receipt of substantial quantities 
of rice from Ecuador replenished the pre- 
viously low stocks of that commodity, 
and, as a result, the price of rice in the 
local market fell substantially. Other 
shipments of foreign merchandise re- 
cently received included, in particular, 
raw cotton, newsprint, lard, and wheat 
flour. Announcement was also made of 
the arrival from Brazil of a number of 
commodities, including cotton fabrics 
and canvas, buttons, chinaware, felt, 
pharmaceuticals, woolen yarns, rugs, 
cheese, cordage, railway material, and 
pumps. 

The Colombian Government recently 
authorized the transit through its terri- 
tory of crude rubber purchased by Vene- 
zuela in Ecuador. The rubber received is 
to be used by the local tire factory in 
Caracas. 

Textile mills continued to work at full 
capacity, but production covers only a 
small part of the demand, and a short- 
age of fabrics was experienced. Import- 
ers therefore endeavored to find means 
by which importations from the United 
States could be increased. One solution 
offered was to bring all wheat flour re- 
quirements from Argentina, utilizing the 
shipping space thus made available by 
lessened shipments from the United 
States for the transportation of textiles 
from the latter area. 

A definite scarcity of commodities nor- 
mally coming from abroad included such 
items as yarns, caustic soda, repair parts 
for tractors, shoe nails, tires, and certain 
structural iron and steel. 


PUBLIC WORKS—DEVELOPMENT 


New construction and public works 
maintained an active pace, notwith- 
standing increased difficulties in obtain- 
ing certain construction materials, in- 
cluding, in particular, iron and steel. 
The Government has planned extensive 
projects for the construction of sewer- 
age systems and waterworks in various 
sections of the country that are as yet 
unprovided with such services; improve- 
ment of existing facilities also is sched- 
uled. Most of the new projects are to 
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be carried out under contract with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Demolition of a district known as El 
Silencio, where a large-scale, low-cost- 
housing project is being undertaken, was 
well under way. Actual building was 
scheduled to begin during December, it 
being reported that with materials on 
hand the work could be initiated. 

Building in the Federal District in- 
creased considerably toward the end of 
the year. During the early part of 1942, 
the number of new projects averaged 
around 120 per month, falling off later 
to between 80 and 90. In recent months 
the number advanced sharply to around 
150. 

An agreement signed between the 
United States and Venezuela provides 
for considerable intensification of rub- 
ber production. Rubber requirements 
of Venezuela have been placed at 800 met- 
ric tons per annum, and any excess out- 
put is to be exported to the United 
States. The organization acting in this 
matter on behalf of the United States 
Government intends to invest about 
$500,000 in permanent works and means 
of production. Bounties and other as- 
sistance to producers are to be estab- 
lished as an impetus to increasing out- 
put. 


AGRICULTURE 


Distribution of the new coffee quota 
for the United States was completed dur- 
ing the period under review, and plans 
were announced for handling the local 
crop. Of a total of 462,000 bags (60 
kilograms each) , 296,400 bags have been 
allotted to the Banco Agricola y Pecu- 
ario, and 20,000 bags to the National Cof- 
fee Institute, both in effect governmen- 
tal organizations. Merchants and pro- 
ducing exporters, to secure export 
quotas, must retain a quantity of their 
own production equal to the amount ex- 
ported, without applying to the Banco 
Agricola y Pecuario for credit to finance 
such operations. Stocks thus accumu- 
lated may be exported to markets other 
than the United States. 

Export figures for the first 9 months 
of 1942 indicate that although the bulk 
of the coffee exported was shipped to 
the United States, small quantities were 
also sent to Switzerland, Argentina, 
Chile, Canada, and Curacao. 

According to reports received from 
sugar-producing areas of the country, 
the 1942-43 crop will be exceptionally 
good. A difficult situation is expected, 
however, if machinery and other equip- 
ment needed by producers are not 
received. 

By resolution of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the cultivation of cotton in an 
extensive area involving some six States, 
was made subject to special control. The 
sale and distribution of domestic cotton- 
seed to be used in new plantings are 
prohibited unless previously subjected to 
fumigation. Fumigation must take place 
in chambers specifically designated by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


To avoid, insofar as possible, the clos- 
ing down of industrial establishments, 
(Continued on p. 34) 
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Beverages 


RvuM PRODUCTION IN TRINIDAD, BRITISH 
WEST INDIES 


The 1941 production of rum in Trini- 
dad, British West Indies, was twice as 
large as in 1940, and the reserve at the 
beginning of 1942 was 1,040,000 gallons 
in bond. Rum was the only commodity 
on which profits were shown by the sugar 
factories in 1942. 


ALE AND STOUT PRODUCTION IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


During the 12 months ended March 31, 
1942, 19,831,318 imperial gallons of ale 
and stout were produced in New Zealand, 
representing an advance of 4 percent 
over the record high of 19,120,241 gallons 
produced in the preceding fiscal year. 

The following table shows quantities 
of ale and stout produced in 1940-41 and 
in 1941-42: 


{In imperial gallons] 





Item 1940-41 1941-42 





Ale: 
Bottled 








. 5, 968, 233 6, 779, 892 

Bulk----- Ste 12, 029, 079 12, 008, 403 

17, 997, 312 | 18, 788, 29. 
Stout: 

Bottled -- ; 751, 738 758, 631 

Bulk 371, 191 284, 392 

Total =. 1, 122, 929 1, 043, 023 





Chemicals 


FERTILIZER OUTPUT TO BE INCREASED IN 
BELGIUM 


The Union Chimique Belge in its an- 
nual report states that efforts have been 
made to increase fertilizer output. The 
company has leased the Safea factory at 
Houdeng-Goegnies and has installed its 
own machinery for producing ammoni- 
um sulfate. 


Sales have increased, says the report, 
especially of inorganic chemicals for ag- 
riculture and the textile industry, and of 
synthetic resins. There was increased 
production of calcium, phosphorous, and 
vitamin preparations, but, in general, 
manufacturing activities were slowed up 
by a shortage of fuel and by interrup- 
tions in the flow of raw-material sup- 
plies. 

The company, capitalized at 200,000,- 
000 francs, resumed its usual pre-war 
dividend after an interval of 2 years. 


WasTE MATERIAL UTILIZED IN CANADA 


A commercial use has been found by 
the Province of Quebec for the waste 
sulfite liquor from chemical pulp mills, 
says the foreign press. 


This liquor is being used as a binder 
for the surfacing of highways, a develop- 
ment that resulted from the restrictions 
placed on asphalt, now needed for war 
purposes. 

A surface of this stabilized gravel—the 
term by which the liquid sulfite compo- 
sition is known—is being laid by the 
roads department on a Quebec highway. 


CHILEAN POTASH DEPOSITS TO BE WORKED 


A company was recently formed in 
Chile, with Government assistance, to 
work potash deposits in the Tarapaca 
Province, say press reports. 

A new plant will be erected very soon, 
it is stated. 


NEW CHEMICAL CONCERN IN FRANCE 


The Société Francaise de la Cellulose, 
Paris, recently established, with a capital 
of 100,000,000 francs, will build factories 
in southern France, say Axis press re- 
ports. 

The chlorine and sodium hydro-oxide 
necessary for the production of cellulose 
will be obtained from the company’s own 
salt works, it is stated. A September re- 
port says that negotiations were also 
going forward for the purchase of sulfur 
mines. 


InpDIA Now PRODUCES PYROGALLOL 


Pyrogallol is now being produced on a 
large scale in India, from gallic acid, by 
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eee 
Japs Seem “Shaky” About 
Indies Oil 


Radio Tokyo reported recently 
that Kazuo Aoki, Minister for 
Greater East Asia, declared in an 
address to the Fourth Economic 
Conference that the Japanese 
“would not rely wholly upon oil 
production in conquered areas,” in- 
cluding the Netherlands Indies, 
but would develop additional syn- 
thetic petroleum sources. 

He explained that, while oil pro- 
duction would be concentrated in 
the southern territories of Japan’s 
newly seized empire, provisions 
also would be made to increase pro- 
duction of synthetic petroleum in 
“Manchukuo,” northern China, and 
northern Japan. 

This statement not only contra- 
dicts former assertions that the oil 
wells and refineries of the Neth- 
erlands Indies, though thoroughly 
destroyed by the Dutch scorched- 
earth policy, would “yield enough 
for all Japanese needs,” it also 
would seem to betray some degree 
of Japanese fear of having the 
Indies wrested away from them. 
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the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd., of Calcutta, says the 
British press. 

The company has developed a new 
method in its own laboratories, and the 
product is said to be of as good quality 
as that formerly imported. 


ITALY’S PRODUCTION OF METHANOL FROM 
METHANE 


A new catalytic process has been 
evolved in Italy for the production of 
methanol from methane, European trade 
advices claim. 

Approximately 242 pounds of methanol 
can be made from a cubic meter of 
methane, but it is doubtful if the process 
is practicable for present use, since avail- 
able supplies of methane are not large 
and it would probably be necesary to 
move the plant from one location to an- 
other. 


PROCESSING OF SEAWEED IN NORWAY 


A plant for the processing of seaweed 
to be used in the manufacture of cloth 
has reportedly been established by the 
Germans at Jatren in southern Norway, 
states the British technical press. 

The waste products will be used for 
cattle fodder. 


NEW PLANT To BEGIN PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Spanish pyrites will be used as the raw 
material at a new plant to be put in oper- 
ation by Sociedad Espanola de Construc- 
cion Electromecanica, the European 
press reports. 

The company expects to produce 50,.- 
000 tons of sulfur and 15,000 tons of sul- 
furic acid annually, in addition to 5,000 
tons of copper. 


NEW DISTILLATION PROCESS DEVELOPED IN 
SWEDEN 


A new process has been developed in 
Sweden for producing oil from peat, says 
the European press. 

Retorts with a capacity of about 5 tons 
are filled with dried peat, which is then 
distilled by means of hot gases circulat- 
ing through pipe coils inside the retorts. 
After the gases thus produced are con- 
densed, phenol, paraffin, resins, and fuel 
oil are obtained from them by distilla- 
tion. 

The residue is a kind of coke which 
can be used as a domestic fuel. 


New SOLVENTS BEING PRODUCED IN 
SWEDEN 


Solvents are being produced by the 
Swedish cellulose industry to replace 
heavy naphtha and French turpentine. 
Before the war about 80 percent of the 
country’s requirements were imported. 

Several new solvents based on sulfite 
alcohol have been developed by Udde- 
holm and by Mo and Domsjo, says the 
foreign press. Methyl alcohol from wood 
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is also being employed to a considerable 
extent. 

The bleaching trade is making exten- 
sive use of ethyl chloride. 


U. K. Uses HORSECHESTNUTS IN CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURE 


Several plants in the United Kingdom 
have been using horsechestnuts as raw 
material for the manufacture of chemi- 
cals for fire extinguishers and for mak- 
ing glucose, says the British press. 

The residue is used for cattle feed. 


New COMPANY TO OPERATE PLASTICS 
BRANCH IN U. K. 


The directors of De La Rue and Co., 
Ltd., have registered a new company in 
the United Kingdom under the title of 
De La Rue Plastics, Ltd., to take over 
and operate the rapidly growing plastics 
branch, says a recent British publication. 

Capital of the new concern is fixed at 
£1,000.000. 


U. K. PropucTIon oF “Gap” GLUES FOR 
AIRCRAFT 


New “gap” glues for aircraft are being 
produced in the United Kingdom, says 
the British press. 

Synthetic glues have been used to ad- 
vantage in the airplane industry, al- 
though their application requires care- 
ful technique, with strict control of both 
the mixing and the period of use. These 
glues, when set, are not affected by 
changes in temperature or by water. 

Several firms producing synthetic ad- 
hesives have developed “gap” glues, 
which, it is stated, provide an effective 
joint even when a slight gap—up to 
about 0.02 inch—has been left between 
the surfaces to be joined. 


U. K. Promotes LIMESTONE INDUSTRY IN 
SCOTLAND 


Efforts are being made to revive the 
limestone industry on the island of Lis- 
more, Argyll, Scotland, to provide addi- 
tional lime for agricultural purposes, 
says the British press. 

The lime is said to be of fine quality, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture has been 
requested to encourage the setting up of 
crushing plants on the island. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


NortH Cur1na’s Coat MINES CONFISCATED 


The coal mines of North China have 
been confiscated and large quantities of 
first-rate coal are being exported to 
Japan, says an October British press 
report. 


INCREASED COAL PRODUCTION IN DENMARK 


In the first 9 months of 1942, Danish 
lignite production reached 1,000,000 tons, 
equaling the output for the entire year 
1941, state British trade advices. The 
aim for the last 3 months of 1942 was 
set at 500,000 tons. 

Official control has been introduced 
over the prices paid jor lignite fields, it 
is stated. 
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Uruguay’s Wise Promotion 
of Agriculture 


Uruguay recently enacted laws 
designed to build up a body of 
small-farm owners. The land 
needed for this project is to be 
expropriated by purchase and al- 
lotted by the Mortgage Bank of 
Uruguay to farmers satisfying cer- 
tain requirements. Holdings are to 
be limited to 60 acres or less, ex- 
cept in a few unusual cases. 

In further support of its agricul- 
ture, Uruguay has established 
several remarkable schools and in- 
stitutes. Of special note is the 
Phytopathological Institute (‘In- 
stituto Fitotécnico”) of Colonia, 
which is one of Ameria’s foremost 
centers of agricultural investiga- 
tion. In this institute were de- 
veloped some of the best strains of 
wheat and flax in the region. 

Worthy of mention, too, is the 
Veterinary School at Montevideo. 
Uruguay also has a National Milk 
Institute known as “Conaprole,” a 
word made from the initial letters 
of the full name—Cooperativo Na- 
cional de Productos Lacteos (Na- 
tional Cooperative of Milk Prod- 
ucts). By means of its branches, 
this institute pasteurizes, packs, 
and sells milk throughout the 
country. 

Many of the reforms enumerated 
above were originally set in motion 
by Don José Batlle y Orddfiez, 
President of Uruguay from 1903 to 
1907 and again from 1911 to 1915, 
and a staunch friend of Inter- 
American cooperation. But it must 
be said to the credit of most of 
those who have followed him and of 
the enlightened Uruguayan popu- 
lation at large, that social progress 
has become a habit and a trend in 
Uruguay. It has made headway 
even during the most conservative 
administrations. 
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Swiss Use Peat GAS FOR SMELTING 


Swiss experiments in using local peat 
gas to smelt indigenous iron ore have 
been successful and a pig iron of satis- 
factory quality has been produced, the 
European press reports. 

Hitherto, Swiss iron ore was sent to 
Germany for smelting. By using peat 
gas, it is said, 20 or 30 carloads of ore 
with an iron content of 20 to 25 percent 
could be handled daily. 


Propucer GAS TO REPLACE PETROL IN U. K. 


By July 1943 producer gas will have re- 
placed “petrol” (gasoline) in 2,500 busses 
in the United Kingdom, say British trade 
advices. A Ministry of War Transport 
Order requires that by that date com- 
panies operating more than 150 vehicles 
shall provide 10 percent of their busses 
with trailers carrying gas-producer ap- 
paratus. 
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Construction 


DECREASE IN NEW ZEALAND’S BUILDING 
PERMITS 


Only 73 building permits for dwellings 
were issued in New Zealand in October 
1942, compared with 475 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1941. 

This 84.5 percent decline compares 
with the 80.6 percent drop in the total 
value of all construction—from £NZ770,- 
230 to £NZ148,688. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY REDUCED IN LIMA, PERU 


Building activity, gaged by municipal 
licenses awarded in the Lima, Peru met- 
ropolitan district, showed a sharp down- 
ward trend during the first 10 months of 
1942. The totals for 1941 were 1,044, 
and in 1942 only 736 were reported. 


SECTIONS OF PUCALLPA HIGHWAY IN PERU 
NEARING COMPLETION 


Construction of the Pucallpa Highway 
in the jungle district of Peru is making 
headway; the section between Tingo 
Maria and Aguytia has been finished, and 
completion of the remaining portion to 
Pucallpa is expected shortly. Over this 
highway, products of the district’s rich 
lumber resources will have quick trans- 
portation to the sea. 


NEW POWER PLANT TO BE ERECTED IN 
RUMANIA 


The construction of the Moldavian 
power plant in Rumania was soon to be- 
gin, according to an October report. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT IN FRANCE NEARING 
COMPLETION 


The Genissiat hydroelectric plant on 
the Rhone River in France was reported 
by the press, in October, to be nearing 
completion. This plant, said to be one 
of the largest in Western Europe, will be 
equipped with six groups of generators 
with production capacity of approxi- 
mately 90,000 horsepower. Two lines 
will carry power to Paris, two to Lyon, 
three to Besancon, one to Bellegarde, and 
one to Le Fier. 

The general power situation in France 
is said to be poor. Elaborate plans for 
extensive hydroelectric developments 
have been announced, but production at 
the time of the October report was in- 
adequate to meet the country’s needs. 
Power rationing for both industrial and 
domestic consumers has been in effect 
since 1941, allowances being increased or 
decreased from time to time in accord- 
ance with available supplies. Limita- 
tions during the latter part of 1942 were 
the most stringent yet imposed. 


PRODUCTION OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER IN 
FRANCE 


Abproximately one-tenth of all the hy- 
droelectric power produced in France 
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comes from the plants of the French Na- 
tional Railways, says a foreign trade 
journal. The Railways have 14 plants, 
3 large transformer stations, 422 lines (13 
percent of the country’s entire network) 
operating at 220,000 volts, 961 lines (13 
percent) at 150,000 volts, and 1,700 lines 
(51 percent) at 90,000 volts. 

A new plant was completed recently at 
Font Perouse in the Pyrenees and three 
others were under construction, says an 
October report. 


SPAIN TO PRoDUCE MorE ELECTRIC POWER 


A new turbine and alternator of 25,000- 
kilovolt-ampere capacity was soon to be 
installed at the Millares power station on 
the River Jucar, Spain, says an October 
report by the foreign press. This exten- 
sion is said to be necessitated by increased 
demands for power in that area. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


DECREASE IN BRAZIL’s Cocoa Crop 


The 1942-43 cocoa crop of Bahia, Bra- 
zil, is estimated at about 2,000,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, instead of 2,300,000 
bags as first reported. This decrease of 
300,000 bags is believed to have resulted 
from deterioration of the cocoa bean in 
the interior of the State of Bahia, be- 
cause the shortage of gasoline delayed 
transportation of the product from 
farms to shipping ports. 

Exports of Bahia cocoa beans from the 
ports of Bahia and Ilheus, during No- 
vember 1942, totaled 229,999 bags, com- 
pared with 171,524 bags in November 
1941. 


Ecuapor’s 1942 COFFEE CRopP 


The Ecuadoran 1942 coffee crop was 
estimated in December at about 180,000 
quintals (1 quintal=101.4 pounds) , com- 
pared with 230,000 quintals in 1941. 





Nazis’ Cooking Oil From 
Weeds 


Not overlooking any possibility of 
increasing their fat supply, the 
Nazis, last summer, took steps to 
encourage the collection of hedge- 
mustard seeds. According to an 
early-fall report in the German 
press, this wild mustard plant, the 
seeds of which contain from 18 to 
20 percent oil, was found to be 
growing in Germany in especially 
large quantities. 

The seeds, it was stated, could be 
gathered easily during the thresh- 
ing of oats and barley, and, for 
each 100 kilograms delivered, pay- 
ment of 20 marks would be made— 
and in addition a certificate for the 
purchase of 2 kilograms of mar- 
garine would be provided. . 
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November coffee receipts at the port 
of Guayaquil declined considerably from 
previous months, because the crop had 
been harvested and most of it was al- 
ready delivered to the ports of embarka- 
tion. Only 8,000 quintals of coffee were 
delivered, whereas October deliveries 
amounted to 18,000 quintals. 

Ecuadoran coffee trade improved dur- 
ing November 1942, exports from the 
ports of Guayaquil and Manta, amount- 
ing to 27,115 bags of 60 kilograms, com- 
pared with 18,177 bags in November 1941, 
according to an unofficial source. 

November wholesale quotations on 
first-grade coffee suitable for export, 
compared with quotations for the cor- 
responding month in 1941, were as fol- 
lows: 





Wholesale quotations 
(per pound 
Rate a 
November | November 
1941 | 1942 





Average $0. 073 $0. 079 
Maximum 070 . 083 
Minimum rata . 076 074 





Dairy Products 


Canapa’s 1942 MILK PRODUCTION 


In 1942 Canada produced about 17,- 
500,000,000 pounds of milk, a marked 
gain for the second successive year. Of 
this production, 38 percent was being 
used for making creamery butter, 12 
percent for farm butter, 13 percent for 
factory cheese, 3 percent for processed 
milk (chiefly evaporated) and 1 percent 
for ice cream. Fluid sales account for 
20 percent, farm home consumption 9 
percent, and the remaining 4 percent 
was fed on farms. 

In the Provinces of Ontario and Que- 
bec, where over half the milk is pro- 
duced, pastures were excellent in 1942, 
and the scarcity of feed grains early in 
the year was partly offset by the Gov- 
ernment’s free-freight policy on western 
feed-grain shipments. In the Prairie 
Provinces, where about one-third of the 
milk is produced, pasturage and feed- 
grain supplies also favored increased 
production in 1942. The principal dif- 
ficulty has been the scarcity and high 
cost of farm labor. 

None of the 1942 increase in milk pro- 
duction was used for augmenting butter 
production. The extra milk was used 
primarily in the production of cheese for 
Britain and, also, for meeting an accel- 
erated consumer demand for fluid milk. 

To insure the manufacture of suffi- 
cient cheese to fulfill the contract for 
125,000,000 pounds to be shipped to Brit- 
ain, producers were paid abnormally 
high prices for cheese, in relation to 
butter. Ordinarily, the price per pound 
of butter is twice that of cheese. In 
1942 the ceiling price of butter was fixed 
at 35 cents (with seasonal and geo- 
graphic differentials), and the price of 
cheese was 20 cents, plus subsidies of 
2 cents in important producing prov- 
inces. Federal bonuses of 1 or 2 cents 
for high-quality cheese also were paid. 
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To correct the excessive diversion of 
milk from butter to cheese production, 
a subsidy of 6 cents per pound of butter. 
fat used in the churning of creamery 
butter was initiated, effective July 6, 1942. 
It was then, however, too late for farm. 
ers to reorganize farming operations so 
as to send cream to the creameries in- 
stead of whole milk to the cheese 
factories. 

During the late months of 1942, loca] 
scarcities of butter stimulated excessive 
demands from consumers and retailers, 
To alleviate this situation the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board placed restric. 
tions on the quantity of butter which 
dealers might keep on hand. Neverthe- 
less, consumers, by accelerating their 
purchases made rationing necessary, and, 
effective December 21, 1942, only 8 ounces 
per week per person, including children, 
could be purchased. Certain coupons in 
the sugar, coffee, and tea ration book 
are to be used within the pairs of weeks 
to which they apply. 

Concurrently with the initiation of 
butter rationing, the seasonal increase 
in butter prices of 1% cents since No. 
vember 1 was canceled. Further sea- 
sonal increases, another 2 cents up to 
May 1, will not be made. 

In lieu of the gradual increase in but- 
ter price ceilings, producers of butterfat 
used in making creamery butter were to 
be compensated by an immediate in- 
crease in the Government subsidy, which, 
until May 1, 1943, will be 10 cents instead 
of 6 cents per pound. Thus, the incen- 
tive to produce butter was increased and 
the incentive to hold butter in storage 
was removed. 

A butter ration of one-half pound per 
person per week represents no material 
reduction below normal consumption. 
Per capita use was formerly 10 ounces 
per week but less than this during the 
winter months. The butter rationing 
plan is directed more at seeing that 
everyone gets his fair share than at re- 
ducing consumption. 


Fish and Products 
NEWFOUNDLAND’S 1942 CoprisH CaTCcH 


The Newfoundland Fisheries Board 
estimated the season’s total catch of 
salt codfish through October 31, 1942, 
at 640,491 quintals (1 quintal=220.46 
pounds). 


The total catch of codfish for 1942, in- 
cluding winter fishing up to December 
31, 1942, is estimated at somewhat more 
than 700,000 quintals—the smallest catch 
of any year during the present century. 
The decline is attributed to the reduction 
of deep-sea fishing (crews having gone 
to more remunerative employment 
ashore) and to falling prices of salt cod- 
fish in the years preceding the present 
war. 

Stocks of salt codfish on hand as of 
October 31, 1942, amounted to 458,193 
quintals, according to the Fisheries 
Board, compared with stocks of 316,381 
quintals on the corresponding date of 
1941. 

The herring catch of 1942 was small, 
particularly in the Newfoundland area. 
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Rio’s Big Holiday Business 


> 

> 

> 

, 

> Rio de Janeiro’s 1942 Christmas 
> trade was one of the best of recent 
, years, in spite of stock shortages 
> and a much higher cost level—ac- 
> cording to a survey made by one 
> of the afternoon papers of the 
, Brazilian capital. Increases as re- 
ported by the managers and own- 
> ers of various types of stores 
> ranged all the way from 10 percent 
> to 100 percent. 

> And this satisfactory condition 
} prevailed even in the luxury trade. 
} In the matter of toys it is interest- 
> ing to note that among Brazilian 
, children there was little demand 
> for war games and toys, the pref- 
> erence being for velocipedes, games, 
> and the ordinary type of toys un- 
> related to hostilities. 

t 
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Total pack of herring, January through 
November 1942, was about 3,500 barrels 
of 250 pounds each. 


Fruit 


HONDURAN BANANA EXPORTS 


In November 1942, approximately 228, - 
505 stems of bananas were exported from 
Honduras. The La Ceiba area accounted 
for 93,000 stems, a negligible increase 
over the 90,000 stems exported in Octo- 
per, and equal to 56 percent of the exports 
from that area in November 1941. In 
the Puerto Cortes area, banana exports 
increased from 103,000 stems during 
October to 135,505 stems in November 
1942, or roughly 20 percent of the banana 
exports in November 1941. 


Grain and Products 


PRODUCTION OF RICE IN INDIA 


The 1941~42 rice crop in India is esti- 
mated at 25,567,000 long tons against 
22,150,000 tons in 1940-41, an increase of 
15 percent. The total area under rice in 
1941-42 was 73,165,000 acres, compared 
with 73,059,000 acres in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. This 
forecast was based on reports received 
from Indian Provinces and States com- 
prising 97 percent of the total rice area 
inIndia. The average yield per acre was 
783 pounds in 1941-42, 679 pounds in 
1940-41, and 776 pounds in 1939-40. 

In addition to the above areas, rice is 
grown in the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince, Ajmer-Merwara, Delhi, and certain 
Indian States, and the average area so 
grown, on the basis of the 5 years ended 
1939-40 is estimated at 1,930,000 acres, 
with an annual output of 675,000 tons. 

India produces about 26,500,000 tons of 
rice a year, and the normal consumption 
is about 27,800,000 tons. The deficit 
(about 1,400,000 tons) was formerly met 
by imports from Burma, but Japanese oc- 
cupation of that region brought the need 
for a rapid increase in the producton of 
rice fn India. This, however, is more a 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


question of increasing the yield per acre 
than of increasing the area. 

The Rice Committee of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, has 
made the following recommendations. 
First, it invited the attention of the Pro- 
vincial and State governments to the fig- 
ures of acreage and production of rice for 
the last 10 years, pointing out that pro- 
duction was going down, and emphasiz- 
ing that it was essential to maintain it. 
The Committee suggested that steps be 
taken by Provincial and State govern- 
ments to provide facilities for irrigation 
where such facilities do not exist; to dis- 
tribute fertilizer at cheap rates and on 
a large scale; and to induce cultivators 
to use the area released from other crops 
for rice cultivation insofar as possible. 

Indian imports of rice have shown a 
considerable falling off in quantity dur- 
ing the last 3 years. The following table 
shows imports of rice into India by quan- 
tity and country of origin: 


(Quantity shown in long tons] 





Rice in the husk 








Source | — — one tase : 
| 1930-40 | 1940-41 ] 1941-42 
| 
Borma......-.-- 43,442 | 12,098 3, 603 
French Indochina... 261, 981 29, 782 | 
Other countries - - 33, 935 2, 904 | 4 
Total.............] 330,358 44, 784 3, 607 
Rice not in the husk 
Source ‘ 
1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 
ieee 
Burma 1, 766, 761 |1,173,184 | 981, 874 
French Indochina P | : 
Other countries 120, 537 33, 749 4} 
lotal 1, 887, 298 1, 206, 933 981,915 


, 
| 





India has never been a large exporter 
of rice. During the last three years 
Ceylon has been the principal importer, 
followed by Arabia, Union of South 
Africa, Mauritius and Dependencies, 
Bahrein Islands, and Straits Settlements, 
in that order. Exports of rice in the husk 
(paddy) for the last 3 years were as fol- 
lows: 1939-40, 4,236; 1940-41, 2,057; 
1941-42, 27,996. Exports of rice not in the 
husk, from India, by quantity, during the 
fiscal years 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42 
were as follows: 


[Quantity in long tons} 





Rice not in the husk 

item SSE TEE Re 

1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 

Boiled rice_.._. .- 241,047 | 218, 829 271, 015 
Cleaned rice. 18, 990 24, 011 24, 963 
Broken cleaned rice_- 2, 262 Ss, 266 5, 939 
Other sorts 195 326 | 2, 152 
Potal ‘ 262, 494 251, 132 304, 069 





RIcE PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Prospects for the 1942 rice harvest in 
Spain were reported in November as 
favorable. The crop was expected to 
amount to approximately 13,500,000 
bushels, according to an unofficial esti- 
mate, compared with 13,470,000 bushels 
in 1941 and the 10-year average (1926- 
35) of 14,700,000 bushels. 
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Rice production dropped to a low level 
in Spain during and immediately follow- 
ing the civil war in that country. 
Weather conditions in 1942 were gen- 
erally satisfactory, but yields were not 
expected to be above average, because of 
the shortage of fertilizers. 

During 1940 and 1941 Spain was a net 
importer of rice, whereas prior to the 
civil war the country was the largest net 
exporter of rice in Europe. Spanish ex- 
ports of rice from 1930 to 1934 averaged 
more than 65,000,000 pounds annually. . 
In 1940, however, 122,000,000 pounds were 
imported, and exports amounted to only 
25,000,000 pounds. Imports in 1941 to- 
taled 32,000,000 pounds, against 6,000,000 
pounds exported. The principal source 
of imports during 1940-41 was French 
Indochina. 


Meats and Products 


Hoc PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s census of June 1, 1942, re- 
ported 836,200 head of hogs, compared 
with 1,238,500 head on October 6, 1941, 
and 1,506,500 on September 30, 1939. 

Commercial slaughterings of hogs in 
Sweden during October 1942 amounted 
to 25,990, according to the Royal Medical 
Board, and were almost double those of 
the preceding month, which were 13,890. 
Comparing the number of slaughterings 
in October 1942 with 72,127 in the corre- 
sponding month in 1941, there was a 
decline of nearly 64 percent. This is at- 
tributed to feed shortage and unsatis- 
factory prices. 


Poultry and Products 


EcGypt’s Ecc Exports 


Egyptian egg exporters late in 1942 re- 
quested the Minister of Finance to lift 
the export ban on eggs, which has been 
in force for some time, says the Egyptian 
press. The Minister is reported to have 
refused, because the demand for eggs by 
the armed forces stationed in that coun- 
try has more then compensated for the 
loss of the export market. 

Latest available statistics, covering the 
year 1939, put estimated Egyptian egg 
production at 857,000,000, of which 103,- 
000,000 were used for incubation pur- 
poses, 

Egypt has always been a comparatively 
large egg exporting country, with the 
United Kingdom the principal market. 

The following table shows the export 
of eggs from 1937 to 1941. There were 
no eggs exported in 1942. 








lw Shelled 
: Whole eggs 
Year : eggs and 
| in shell yolks 
Number | Kilograms} 
eer eee ..| 58, 043, 000 716, 700 
1938 _.| 38.390, 000 707, 300 
1939 .| 76, 183, 000 625, 400 
1940 -| 79, 705, 000 715, 500 





1941 . 19, 336, 000 None 





1 1 kilogram = 2.204 pounds. 


The average wholesale price of eggs 
which was 167 piasters per thousand eggs 
in 1940 rose to 380 piasters in September 
1942. The retail price in early December 
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was 6 piasters (about $0.24) a dozen, com- 
pared with 2 piasters ($0.06) a dozen in 
1940. 


Sugars and Products 
REFINED-SUGAR PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Egyptian production of refined sugar 
during the 1942-43 season will, it is esti- 
mated, reach the record figure of 250,000 
short tons, compared with 181,000 tons in 
1941-42. The crop, harvesting of which 
began about December 20 and which 
probably will be completed by mid-April, 
is expected to amount to 254,000 tons. 
against 175,000 tons in 1941-42. 

This record sugar crop will probably 
improve the sugar-supply situation in 
Egypt, as it was found necessary to ration 
sugar late in 1942. Assuming domestic 
consumption to be about 165,000 short 
tons of refined sugar, approximately 
85,000 tons of the new season’s estimated 
production should be available for other 
than domestic civilian consumption. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN MAURITIUS 


The Mauritius sugarcane harvest in 
1941 was about 3,104,077 short tons, com- 
pared with 3,044,553 tons in 1940, and 
2,316,720 tons in 1939, according to the 
Annual Report of the Mauritius Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the year 1941. 

Commercial sugar produced in 1941 
amounted to 356,792 tons, the highest 
yield on record. The sugar yield in 1940 
came to 348,887 tons. The entire produc- 
tion of sugar in 1940 and 1941 was pur- 
chased by the British Government. 

Exports of sugar in 1940-41 (August-— 
July) amounted to 335,206 tons, prac- 
tically all of which went to Great Britain. 
Local consumption in 1940-41 was 13,451 
tons. 


MEXICO’Ss PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF SUGAR 


The December forecast for the pro- 
duction of sugar in Mexico in 1943 was 
abou‘ 530,000 short tons, compared with 
463,000 tons produced in 1941-42. 

Mexico has been nearly self-sufficient 
in sugar for the last 10 years. Small 
amounts were imported in some years, 
and in other years some was exported. 
In 1942, about 29,000 tons were exported 
in the form of manufactured food prod- 
ucts. December estimates indicate that 
probably 55,000 to 65,000 short tons may 
be exported in some form in 1943. 

The carry-over in 1941 was about 45,- 
690 tons, and the estimated carry-over 
for 1942 is about 61,950 tons. 

Domestic consumption has been in- 
creasing about 22,000 tons each year for 
the past 10 years. If this continues, do- 
mestic consumption in 1943 is likely to 
exceed 440,000 tons. 

About 55,000 to 65,000 tons, of which 
there is no record, are probably produced 
and consumed as panela each year. 
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Swiss Industries Fair at Basel in May 1943 


The 1943 Swiss Industries 


Fair buildings at Basel from May 1 to 11. 
applied art, ceramics; 


goods, leather goods; watches, 


household furnishings; 


coal; machinery; technical articles, 


tation; building trade; foodstuffs, sundry, 
In addition there will be a number of special exhibits. 
have been confronted with a serious lack of raw materials, 


jewelry, goldware, silverware; 
toys, musical instruments; 
maceutical goods, cosmetics; household utensils; electricity; 


tools, precision instruments; 


Fair will be held in the up-to-date permanent 


Seventeen general groups are to 
office furniture and 
; textiles, clothing, fashions; sport 
furniture and 
chemical products, phar- 
gas, water, wood, 
transpor- 
restaurants. 

Swiss industries 
but Swiss in- 


genuity has found ways and means for highly satisfactory substitutes, all of 


which are to be featured at the Fair. 


The management of the Fair stresses the 


practical service which this 


exposition renders, affording as it does a rapid and comprehensive survey 
of Swiss industrial achievements and an excellent opportunity for buyers to 


place orders direct. 


Switzerland is famous for its many high-quality export 


goods, and is as anxious as ever to maintain and improve its status as an 


international market. 


According to a recent report of the managers of the Swiss Industries Fair, 
the 26th annual exposition held in April 1942 closed with gratifying results. 
In spite of prevalent conditions, the number of exhibitors showed an increase. 
No fewer than 694 persons from 16 European and 4 oversea countries visited 
the Fair, which had an attendance of 279,000—more than ever before. 


feature the following displays: 
requisites; paper, graphic arts, advertising 
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U. K..’s 1942 SuGar-BEET Crop 


The 1942 sugar-beet crop of the 
United Kingdom was estimated to be in 
excess of 4,000,000 tons, says the foreign 
press. Only once before has its sugar- 
beet crop passed the 4,000,000 mark, and 
that was in the 1934-35 season when 
4.094.707 tons were harvested. 


Hardware 


PRODUCTION OF HAND TOOLS IN U. K. 


Responsibility for planning the pro- 
duction of all hand tools required to 
meet the eSsential needs of British ci- 
vilians has been assigned to the Direc- 
torate of Hand Tools, Ministry of Supply 
the British press states. Allocation of 
raw materials and production of too!s 
for the armed forces are duties already 
assigned to that office. 


Iron and Steel 


MINES OF CENTRAL AND NORTH CHINA 
OPERATED BY JAPANESE 


Mines in Central China, which before 
the war supplied approximately 1,000,090 
tons of iron ore annually for export to 
Japan, may be expected to produce at a 
similar rate under Japanese control. In 
addition, the British press reports that 
new mines in North China, at Lungyen 
on the Chahar-Hopei border, have been 
pened by the Japanese and that capacity 
output in 1941 was officially reported at 
2.000.000 tons of ore. It was reported 
also that the Japanese were operating 
smelting works in North China that were 
built by the Chinese but never used by 
them. 


IRON ORE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Wabana iron mine at Bell Island, 
Newfoundland, has reportedly accumu- 
lated stocks of nearly 600,000 long tons 


of iron ore to be shipped to Canada for 
smelting. 


Leather and 


Related 


Commodities 


Leather and Products 


IMPORTS OF BOOTs AND SHOES INTO 
BRITISH GUIANA 


During the period January 1 to Sep- 
tember 30. 1942, imports of boots and 
shoes into British Guiana came to 1,653 
dozen pairs, compared with 6,970 dozen 
pairs for the corresponding period in 
1941. 


NEW ZEALAND’S MANUFACTURE OF FOOTWEAR 


Footwear production in New Zealand 
during the 1941-42 period showed a 17 
percent increase over the 1940—41 period. 
Average number of persons employed 
advanced 5 percent and wages paid 
advanced 13 percent 


PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR IN UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Major hindrances to maximum output 
of footwear in Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, during September 1942 were— 
delays in deliveries of leather and sun- 
dries, difficulties in obtaining necessary 
oils and machine parts, and shortage of 
skilled labor. 

Civilian-footwear production has been 
faced with diminishing supplies, owing 
to the large proportion of upper, sole 
and offal leather being reserved for the 
manufacture of boots for the Army and 
for miners. Shoe manufacturers have 
been deluged with orders which they 
have been unable to fill. To alleviate 
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the labor situation, substantial increases 
in wages and cost of living allowances 
have been granted to workers. 

Of the 7,000,000 pairs of boots ordered 
for the South African and imperial 
forces, 3,500,000 pairs had been deliv- 
ered, prior to the November report. All 
the leather for these boots was proc- 
essed in the Union, says the foreign 
press. 

The Port Elizabeth, South African, 
tanning industry operated at peak ca- 
pacity during September 1942, produc- 
tion having shifted very largely to mili- 
tary contracts. 

One local firm has purchased 20 acres 
of industrial land in nearby Uitenhags, 
where it plans to establish a tannery. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF Pit Props 


Activities in pit props in New Bruns- 
wick were reduced in volume in 1942, 
compared with other years since the out- 
preak of the war, say Canadian trade 
reports. 

There was a smaller demand from the 
United Kingdom, and less shipping space 
was available for oversea destinations. 
Considerable pitwood was awaiting ship- 
ment to British ports, says an October 
report. Maritime shipments are often 
divided among pulpwood, pit props, and 
lumber although full cargoes of pit props 
have been sent from some New Bruns- 
wick ports. 


PERU’S PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
LUMBER 


Lumber production in the Tingo Maria 
district of Peru has been running at 
about 470,000 board feet monthly. 
With additional equipment now being 
installed, it probably can be increased 
to 800,000 board feet. 

The Tingo Maria district of Peru has 
vast potential lumber resources, located 
chiefly in the Montana, the great Peru- 
vian jungle, which covers about two- 
thirds of the area of the country. Little 
commercial use has so far been made 
of these resources, according to trade 
reports. 

This large area has more than 200 
distinct types of timber, but not more 
than 25 varieties are now being used for 
lumber. Among these are moena, cedro, 
palo colorado, palo amarillo, chamiza, 
cedro tingo, hispi, pulpaj, and tornillo. 
In general, hardwoods predominate, but 
other lumber is found, and types satis- 
factory for almost any use are available. 

The only method of transportation is 
by truck to Cerro de Pasco and then by 
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truck or railroad to Lima and Callao, 
since there are no railroads in the dis- 
trict and the Huallaga River is not navi- 
gable westward from Tingo Maria. All 
lumber projects are located near the 
highway and have their sawmills close 
by. 

Imports of lumber and railway ties, 
as published in official Peruvian statis- 
tics, are Shown in the following table: 


{In board feet} 





Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942! 


Lumber, including Oregon 
pine, white pine, yellow 
pine, red pine, fir, laurel, | 
peplar, oak, rauli, and } 
pellin__. ..--}| 40, 183)47, 753 


banat 43, 462 
Kailway ties (units) -- 116, 862/83, 435 


134, 483 


14, 075 
62, 786 











'S montas, only. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY SALES 
InN CANADA 


A total of 17,162 farm tractors were 
sold in Canada in 1942, according to press 
reports—a drop of 16 percent, compared 
with 20,422 sold in 1941. Tractors from 
22-31 to 27-39 horsepower were most in 
demand in the Western Provinces in 
1942; in the Eastern Provinces, the larg- 
est number of orders was for 9-14 to 
14-19 horsepower units. 

Thresher sales for the entire country 
totaled 640 in 1942, a substantial increase 
over the 408 sold in 1941 but a decrease 
from 1939 and 1940 sales. 

Combine sales amounted to 4,576 in 
1942, compared with 4,120 in 1941. In 
the Western Provinces, 12-foot combines 
were in greatest demand in 1942; 6-foot 
combines were in greatest demand in 
the Eastern Provinces. 


with this type of generator. 


wood, because of its lower cost. 
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preparation. 
5,000,000 cubic meters of wood. 
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The following table shows the number 
of tractors, combines, and threshers sold 
in each Province in 1942: 








| j 
Province | Tractors |Combines}|Threshers 
Manitobe. < . .<<.cacniz. 2, 352 SOS 93 
Saskatchewan. .__--.-- 4, 338 1, 997 74 
J Se 3, 375 1, 18 233 
British Columbia____- 418 63 4 
Ounerei .c si. 2S 5, 008 628 195 
0) a rae eee 1, 231 19 23 
Maritime Provinces. _- 440 13 is 
"POUR. x oud 17, 162 4, 576 640 














More Than 150,000 Nazi Trucks Now Run by Wood-Gas 
Generators 


Wood-gas generators are being used in Germany and occupied countries to 
equip heavy trucks, civil and military, say Nazi press statements. 
150,000 trucks so equipped are now in service, and all new trucks are equipped 


An endeavor is being made to build an all-purpose generator to utilize any 
kind of solid fuel such as wood, charcoal, anthracite, lignite, peat, and oven 
coal, though so far only generators operating with wood, peat, or lignite 
briquets have proved really practicable. 
has apparently been abandoned by the German authorities. 

Since it is probable that generators may continue to be used in countries 
where petroleum is scarce, it is possible that peat may take the place of 
Lignite is a likely substitute if it can be 
made less ashy and free from sulfur through some special method of 
In 1941 Germany used only 40,000 tons of peat, compared with 


Through the use of trucks equipped with generators, 430,000 tons of gaso- 
line were saved for other purposes it is claimed. 

After considerable research on all types of generators to improve their 
thermal output, the firebox is being built by the Germans with a double 
wall lined with refractory materials. 
fuel hopper that dries out the wood or peat. 
gas, removing tar and dust, is, it is admitted, causing considerable concern. 


Exhaust gas is utilized to heat the 


Naval Stores 


SPAIN EMPLOYS DOMESTIC PRODUCTS IN 
MANUFACTURE 


Because of the difficulty in making 
shipments abroad, Spain will utilize its 
production of turpentine and colophony 
in the manufacture of celluloid, synthe- 
tic camphor, and fuel substitutes, says 
a foreign publication. 

A process for making synthetic rubber 
in Spain will also employ turpentine and 
colophony. 


Nonferrous Metals 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


In the first 9 months of 1942, Quebec, 
Canada, produced 834,626 ounces of gold 
and 1,233,057 ounces of silver. Output 
in September 1942 was reported at 85,044 
ounces of gold and 122,224 ounces of 
silver, compared with 86,927 ounces of 
gold and 125,864 of silver in September 
1941. 


SCHEELITE DEPOSITS IN CANADA 


The staking of scheelite claims in Que- 
bec, Canada, is being encouraged by the 
Bureau of Mines, after a study of schee- 
lite bearing veins. One 4-foot vein sec- 
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tion is reported to have disclosed a 2 per- 
cent WO; across a width of 8 inches. 


CoprER OUTPUT OF CANANEA, MEXICO 


Expansion of copper output at Cana- 
nea, Mexico, will represent an estimated 
investment of approximately $12,000,000, 
United States currency, and the employ- 
ment of about 1,500 additional laborers. 

The railroads will be used to transport 
surplus concentrates which the Cananea 
smelter is unable to handle. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINA’S LINSEED EXPORTS 


A total of 293,338 tons of linseed were 
exported from Argentina in the first 9 
months of 1942, exports to the United 
States amounting to 229,842 tons, ac- 
cording to figures published in the Ar- 
gentine press. This is a marked decline 
even from the low years, 1940 and 1941. 
Total exports during the corresponding 
periods of 1939, 1940, and 1941 were 
1,095,656 tons, 717,886 tons, and 506,129 
tons, respectively. 


New Factory OPERATING IN Ext SALVADOR 


A new vegetable-oil and shortening 
factory has begun operating in El Sal- 
vador, says a December report. Its 
products are being marketed in recon- 
ditioned gasoline tins and paper con- 
tainers. 


EDIBLE OILS PRODUCED IN ERITREA 


Local production of edible oils has 
proved sufficient to meet demands in 
Eritrea, an Italian colony in East Africa 
now controlled by Great Britain; there- 
fore, as a move to save shipping space, 
no edible oils are being imported. 

Factories in Decamere and Asmara 
produce edible oils by crushing sesame 
seed, cottonseed, soybeans and other 
such products. 
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HUNGARY’S PRODUCTION OF OIL FROM CoRN 


About 40,000 tons of the 1942 Hun- 
garian corn crop are to be artificially 
dried and the corn germs removed. The 
3,000 tons of corn germs thus derived 
are to be used for the production of fats, 
Say Axis press reports. 


UGANDA’S COTTONSEED EXPORTS 


More than 20,000 tons of cottonseed 
are officially stated to have been ex- 
ported by Uganda to the United King- 
dom, in 1942, and substantial amounts 
have been sent to Kenya for cattle feed, 
fertilizer, and fuel, says the British 
press. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


New TYPE OF PAINT MANUFACTURED IN 
GERMANY 


Manufacture has commenced, in Ger- 
many, of a new series of paints, the tem- 
perature of which can be determined by 
their change in color, says a November 
report of the British press. 

These paints are, it is reported, capa- 
ble of indicating changes in temperature 
between 40° and 650°, the change be- 
ing noticeable within 1 or 2 seconds. 
Known by the trade name “Thermo- 
color,” these paints have a number of 
technical uses, particularly as a finish 
for different types of aircraft equipment. 


SHELLAC DISTRIBUTING AGENCY IN U. K. 


A shellac distributing agency has been 
formed in the United Kingdom, says the 
British press. It will handle the al- 
lotment of such amounts as may be re- 
leased by the Ministry of Supply, which 
is now the sole importer. 


Radio 


DECREASE IN SALES OF RECEIVING SETS IN 
CANADA 


Sales of radio receiving sets dropped 
sharply in Canada during the third quar- 
ter of 1942, according to figures released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics— 
decreases being reported by every Prov- 
ince. Sales during the period totaled 
only 35,320, a decline of approximately 
70 percent from sales of 120,573 units in 
July, August, and September, 1941. 


SWEDISH MANUFACTURERS TO MAKE RaDIO 
PARTS 


A group of Swedish manufacturers of 
radio receiving sets was reported in No- 
vember to be forming a corporation to 
make parts which were formerly im- 
ported, but now are increasingly difficult 
to obtain because of shipping conditions. 
For a time, limited quantities of parts 
were received from Germany, but de- 
liveries from that source are becoming 
more and more uncertain and prices 
have more than trebled since 1939. 

The new company, which will probably 
be know as Radioindustriens Fabriks 
AB, has acquired a factory building in 
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Stockholm. Arrangements are said to 
have been made to obtain necessary ma. 
chinery. Operations are expected to 
start early in 1943, with mica and elec. 
trolytic condensers as the first products, 
(Mica is found in northern Sweden.) 
Later, other parts will be made. 

One radio manufacturing company ip 
Sweden already produced parts, but only 
for its own use, because it does not have 
sufficient equipment to supply the entire 
industry. 

Radio tubes are manufactured in sub. 
stantial quantities by a Swedish firm, 
which started making them in 1939. Pro. 
duction now approximates 2,000 per day 


Rubber and 
Products 


ScRAP RUBBER SCARCE IN NICARAGUA 


Possibilities for collecting any great 
amount of scrap rubber in Nicaragua 
seem rather dim. Old casings are widely 
used for covering buggy and oxcart 
wheels, and for fashioning a type of san- 
dal worn by the poorer classes. Most 
of the old tires are consumed in this 
manner, it is believed. 

The gold mines are among the largest 
users of truck tires in Nicaragua, but it 
is reported that most of these mines 
prefer not to dispose of old casings, but 
to send them to the United States for re- 
treading, because of the d.fficulty in ob- 
taining new tires. 


Shipbuilding 
LAUNCHING OF SWEDISH SHIPS 


Two vessels, totaling 6,400 deadweight 
tons, were launched in Sweden in Sep- 
tember 1942. Also, one vessel of 900 
deadweight tons was delivered by Swed- 
ish shipbuilding yards; smaller vessels 
are not included. These renewals, how- 
ever, were unable to offset the war losses 
of Sweden's merchant marine in Septem- 
ber, reported at 25,000 deadweight tons, 
Vessels sunk in that month included the 
Tynningo (7,700 deadweight tons), the 
Lima (5,500 tons), the Peiping (10,330 
tons), and the trawler Wiros. 

In September, the Lindholmen ship- 
building yard launched the Vivia, a cargo 
vessel of 2,900 deadweight tons, the sixth 
of a series of vessels ordered by the 
Swedish Lloyd Co. It is equipped witha 
6-cylinder Sulzer Diesel motor of 1,650 in- 
dicated horsepower, and has an esti- 
mated speed of 1314 knots on full cargo. 

The Fredrika, a motor vessel of 3,500 
deadweight tons, was launched by the 
Finnboda Shipbuilding Yard. The hull 
is electrically welded and has a “soft- 
nose” stem, cruiser stern, streamlined 
rudder, and special ice reinforcements, 
Two Atlas Diesel motors, each of 1,280 
effective horsepower, are connected with 
the propeller shaft by electromagnetic 
couplings. There are accommodations 
for eight passengers. 

A 900-deadweight-ton tank vessel, 
Divina, was delivered by the Ekensberg 
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Shipbuilding Yard. The hull is divided 
into eight tanks, with capacity of 1,100 
cubic meters, in addition to cargo space 
for dry cargo and for bunkers. The mo- 
tor is an Atlas-Diesel of 870 effective 
horsepower, and speed on the trial trip 
was 11.5 knots. 


Special Products 


CANADIAN FACTORY FOR PROCESSING HOG 
BRISTLES 


A plant for processing hog hair and 
dressing hog bristles was scheduled for 
completion at St. Martine, Quebec, by 
the end of 1942, according to a Canadian 
trade publication. This factory expects 
to employ 40 workers. 


BICYCLE MANUFACTURE IN U. K. 


Six British bicycle manufacturers were 
reported, late in 1942, to be completing 
deliveries of 170,000 cycles for the use of 
the Royal Air Force personnel on air- 
fields. As an experiment, some of the 
bicycles were painted bright yellow—the 
color being intended to serve as a means 
of identification. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


EXPORTS FROM U. K. 


According to British textile journals, 
exports of cotton yarn from the United 
Kingdom in the third quarter of 1942 
amounted to 5,391,000 pounds, almost 
1,000,000 pounds more than the 4,554,000 
pounds shipped in the second quarter, but 
far below the 7,138,000 pounds exported 
in the third quarter of 1941. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods 
showed a decline, aggregating only 109,- 
924,000 square yards in the 3 months 
ended September 30, 1942, compared with 
117,874,000 in the previous quarter and 
192,825,000 square yards in the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. 


Silk and Products 


Butocaria’s SILK INDUSTRY 


The silk industry is said to be progres- 
sing steadily in Bulgaria, and an Axis 
news agency says that country’s output 
is surpassed only by Italy in European 
silk production. 

According to the report, 39,645 ounces 
of silkworm eggs were produced in 1941, 
and in 1942 the total amounted to 52,000 
ounces, of which only 30,000 ounces were 
used. The Agricultural Ministry an- 
nounced that for 1943 about 80,000 
ounces of eggs are being bred. As the 
demand is estimated at only 50,000 
ounces, approximately 30,000 ounces will 
be available for export. 

Cocoon production in 1941 is said to 
have amounted to 2,364,303 kilograms. 
In 1942 this had dropped to only 1,500,000 
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kilograms, as a result of unfavorable 
prices and climatic conditions. It is 
claimed, however, that the quality was 
greatly improved. 

In 1941 there were 40 spinning mills, 
with 1,275 machines and 12,000 spindles 
in operation, and 12 weaving mills, with 
600 looms, says the trade report. 

Importation of silkworm eggs has been 
stopped by the Government, as it is 
claimed the country can supply domestic 
requirements and have a surplus for 
export. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


SWEDEN TO SUPPLY GERMANY WITH PULP 


Under the terms of a trade agreement 
made early in 1942, Sweden was to fur- 
nish Germany a large quantity of pulp, 
including 50,000 metric tons of rayon 
pulp, on credit terms. It is understood 
that delivery has already been completed. 

A later agreement called for shipment 
of an additional 84,000 tons during the 
second half of 1942. This quantity was 
not expected to tax the capacity of 
Sweden’s rayon-pulp factories, as it was 
planned to extend production to about 
450,000 tons per year, provided the supply 
of pulp and labor were adequate. 


DECREASE IN RAYON Exports From U. K. 


Rayon piece goods exports from the 
United Kingdom amounted to 20,387,000 
square yards in the third quarter of 1942 
and registered a new low for the year. 
Shipments totaled slightly over 35,000,- 
000 square yards in each of the 2 pre- 
ceding quarters, and 20,838,000 square 
yards in the third quarter of 1941. 

Exports of rayon yarn in July, August, 
and September 1942, as published in 
British textile journals, were down to 
4,408,000 pounds, compared with 4,544,- 
000 in the second quarter, and 5,727,000 
pounds in the corresponding period in 


1941. 
Wool and Products 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS 


Wool exports from Argentina in No- 
vember 1942 amounted to 17,959 bales. 
This total is less than half the October 
exports of 16,212 bales. A total of 21,193 
bales were shipped in November 1941. 
Fine crossbreds accounted for the greater 
portion. 


TRAQ’S WooL MARKET ACTIVE 


Purchases by weaving and spinning 
mills in Iraq’s Baghdad area during Oc- 
tober kept the wool market active. Prices 
were somewhat higher than in previous 
months, and export purchases were few. 

About 12,000 pounds of clean pulled 
wool were obtained in October. 


WooL PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Prospects for the current wool-shear- 
ing season in New Zealand were bright 
in October, and the Minister of Supply 
had announced that sufficient wool packs 
were available for the entire clip. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1942, greasy wool consumption amounted 
to 14,776,744 pounds, compared with 13,- 
108,793 pounds in the preceding year. 
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Record levels were attained by ' the 
woolen industry, the principal items of 
production being as follows: 











Item | 1940-41 | 1941-42 
Tweeds and cloths______- yards._| 2,464,370 | 2,670,275 
Lf aS epee a ae 1, 241, 308 | 1, 599, 058 
Blankets. .......... .-pairs 244, 025 243, 704 
Shawls and rugs__.._.. number 15, 491 12, 598 
EARS at -pounds 1, 261, 069 | 1, 663, 921 











Exports From U. K. 


United Kingdom exports of worsteds in 
the third quarter of 1942 were slightly 
higher than in the preceding quarter, 
but woolens, tops, and yarns showed a 
decrease. Shipments of wool goods for 
these quarters and for the third quarter 
of 1941 were published in British textile 
journals as follows: 








| 
| Third Second Third 
Item | Quarter, | quarter, | quarter, 
1941 1942 1942 
Woolens____- sq. yds__|15, 468, 000 |10, 984,000 | 9, 930, 000 
Worsteds....--- do__..| 7,407,000 | 5, 609.000 | 5, 895, 000 
ye pounds_-_| 4,022,000 | 3, 205,000 | 2, 724,000 
Worsted yarn_.do___-| 3,027,000 | 2,532,000 | 2,333, 000 
Woolen yarn...do_...| 327,000 233, 000 125, 000 
Mohair and Alpaca 
PM icicadod ESAS 105, 000 64, 000 93, 000 














Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM 


An Axis news agency has reported that 
the hoped-for increase in flax cultivation 
in Belgium had not materialized. The 
article mentions that most of the domes- 
tic flax factories will be forced to close 
down in the next production period: be- 
cause the Dutch and French straw, on 
which Belgian mills depended for much 
of their activity, will be processed within 
those two countries. 

(Continued on p. 29) 


THE MEN ARE READY... 





CAN GIVE THEM WINGS 


Courtesy Office of War Information 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of December 
28, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
February 1, 1943. 


Class number and 


Trade-mark commodity 
Sunbeam No. 12—-Motor vehicles of 
four or more wheels 
and parts for same 
Electro-Matic_ No. 12—Entire class 
la Do. 
ie tpt tetcaeens ee Do. 
Atlantico__........ No. 10—Entire class 
aa Do. 
Fibratex-_-_-_-_----. No. 3—Entire class 
) =a : No. 5—Entire class 
Minimax__---_- .. No. 1—Entire class 
Beta... .- No. 15—Entire class 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





Date 
Trade-mark Class number and product publica 
tlor 
1942 
W hiteoil No. 47—All kinds of oils for | Dec. 17 
heating, illuminating and 
lubricating purposes. Prod- 
|} ucts and fuel oils deriving 
| from petroleum and other 
| _ substances . 
Gramicil No. 3—A pharmaceutical and Dy 
medicinal preparation. 
Gramicid do ‘ Do 
Estrongue__.| No. 39—Rubber and canvas Dx 


transmission belting. 
Proteskin_._| No. 48—Perfumes, toilet prepa- Dy 
rations, cosmetics, and toilet 
articles. 


Black-Out No. 44—Cigarettes, cigars, and D 
tobacco in rope or leaves. 

Primolite No. 10—Articles for technical Lx 
odontological use. 

Tridente..._.| No. 12—Hardware and tools, | Dec. ly 
locks, hinges, tubes, etc. 

‘‘Daguerre”_| No. 1—Films for photography, D 


cameras, etc. 
No. 8—Films for photography, 
cameras, et¢ 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
ished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





Date « 
publica 
tior 


Trade-mark Product 
| 


Protecut | Drug store and chemical prod- | Dec. 2s 


ucts, perfumery and cos- 1942 
metics to 
Jan. 
1943 
Pine-Trel | Drug store and chemical prod- Do 
ucts. 
[adem do 
Cook’s | Groceries, animals, meat, agri- Do 
| cultural and livestock prod- 
ucts. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


r sight drafts on 
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New York, in units ef foreign currency per dollar, with the 











ITE Averages are actual selling rates fc 
following exception: Cuba— United States dollars to the o. The peso of the Dominican Republie, the Guate- 
a = il, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
t lolla : 
Annual crage k aparion a ake Latest av ailable 
rat . quotation 
( , \ } — 
+4( 1941 re ons Rat« Date 
= ' port 1A ; Dec. 24 
Om 1B i 2 i } 2 Do. 
Bid SS 1.04 Do. 
Free mark ‘ 1. 24 ' H 4 Do 
Bol Bolivia Controlled 09 13, 38 46.4 16. 4 it. 4 Dec, 2% 
Con sa RS N 
Cur 6. 71 {02 (OM 000 50. 00 (*) 
ltr M ilre Off ]2 16. 500 16. AO 16, 500 16, 500 16. 50 Nov. & 
Cruzeir Free marke 19. 789 19. 717 19. 620 19. 630 10. ¢ Do, 
Special free k 20. 700 “0. 678 20. 500 20, 500 20. 50 Do 
Curb 21. 421 0. 208 
Chile Pes Officia 19. 37 ). 37 19, 37 3 9.3 Dec. % 
Expor 25.00 on. OM On OM 25. 00 25.00 Do 
Curb mar 04 31. 78 1. 74 2. 22 $4. 30 Do. 
Fre 1.05 1.1 3 31.10 31.10 Do 
Gold exchang: 31.0 lf s1. 1 $1.10 De. 
Mir * dollar 431.1 l sl. a 31.10 De. 
A Itural la ( sr. 1 41.10 Do 
Col A ( lled 75AS 7 1.7 & Dec. 12 
Bank Republi 7 755 7 7 Do, 
Stabilization Fund Do 
Curt 1, 88 1. 86 1.77 1.77 1. 77 De 
( I Uneontrolle 5. 70 RF 5. 5 5. (4 5. 65 Dec. 30 
Controlle 5. 62 5. 5. 62 2 62 Do. 
Cuba | Free oO Q7 i. 1 oo 1.00 Dec, 5 
Ecuador Ss Central Bank (Official 716. 42 15. 00 14. 1 1.10 14.10 Do, 
Central Bank (Fre¢ 815.44 
Cor le! il B K 15. 73 
Hondt I | 4 Official 2. 04 2.04 4 2. (4 2.04 Dec. 21 
Mexi I Free 5. 40 1.86 $85 1.8 48S Dec. 19 
Nicaragua ( ba Off 5. 00 5. 4 (") 00 Dec. 2% 
Cur f ) 5. 22 5. OF Do. 
Par 1 ] Official 70. 00 mw 33. 0 33. 00 Dec, 12 
Free 7 5 
Peru S 6.17 6. 50 6. Ail 6. 50 6. 50 Jan. 2 
Salvad ( , =. , 2 4 2.6 De 
Uru Pe ( I j 1. 2900 1 800 RUG 1 809 1. 809 Dec, 26 
Fre 2.06 | 2. 31 { 1. 90 1.90 Do. 
\ BR Contr i 19 | 3.2% F 3. BF 35 | Jan. 2 
Fre 4f ST ; 3. 35 Do, 
M 16-D A bolishe I 
Jan. 1-June 2 Jan. 1-June 
End of De . Ju 24—-Dex 
‘ Establist I ler law Oo 42 ize became the 
Estab 1 Mar. 2 init irrency, repla the re Since Noy. 1, 
¢ For Class 2 il 5; Cla 87; ¢ 1942, exchange quotat have be n terms of cruzeiros 
, and ce ivost | i 
’ June-Decet r 
January-M NOTE.—Special rates apply to autor equipment 
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Vital Stepping Stone to UV. S. 
World-Trade Advance 
(Continued from p. 6 


report favoring the immediate establish- 
ment of a zone at New Orleans. His 
report was unanimously accepted by the 
directors of the Association of Commerce, 
and the State Docks Board has already 
initiated plans to put these recommenda- 
tions into effect. 


Primary Interest 


American-flag lines, whether’ they 
realize it or not, have a primary interest 
in port-terminal and storage costs on 
commodities which they transport. An 
arbitrary increase of 10 cents a square 
foot or 5 cents a bale in storage rates may 
create more resistance for a traffic solici- 
tor than a $2-per-ton advance in his 


ocean tariff. By conference agreement 
ocean freight rates are generally uni- 
form, and shippers can anticipate in- 
creases by adjusting delivery prices 
accordingly. On the other hand, a ship- 
per confronted with an increase of stor- 
age or handling charges on which he has 
made no calculations, after shipment ar- 
rives in port, may be placed at a serious 
disadvantage, especially if his merchan- 
dise is not ready or permitted to enter 
through customs. Such situations—and 
they do occur—may divert traffic away 
from an American-flag line or a port or 
even from this Nation itself. 


Wise Advocacy Needed 


Although private corporations, includ- 
ing commercial warehouse interests, may 
operate Foreign-Trade Zones, some ware- 
housemen have consistently opposed the 
program, apparently because the estab- 
lishment of such a Zone in any port 
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would tend to stabilize storage rates. 
Foreign-Trade Zones must be operated 
as public utilities; rates and charges must 
pe just and reasonable, and tariff sched- 
ules must be published—a shipper knows 
exactly what his costs will be before the 
goods are loaded on vessels abroad. Gen- 
erally speaking, privately owned commer- 
cial warehouses are under no such obli- 
gation to the shipping public. 

The Propeller Club of the United 
States, the American Merchant Marine 
Conference, and the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, each would render a 
useful service in the upbuilding of the 
Nation’s merchant marine by urging that 
steps be taken to establish properly 
equipped and operated Foreign-Trade 
Zones in our major ports of entry. 





Vegetable-Oil Prospects in 
French North and West 
(Continued from p. 9) 


United Nations can expect from French 
North Africa is consequently not large. 

From the 1942 Tunisian olive crop, 
crushing of which was due to begin in 
November, there would be a prospective 
surplus for export of perhaps 50,000 
metric tons of olive oil. How much of 
this surplus will be available to the United 
Nations hinges upon the outcome of the 
present struggle in that country and the 
speed with which a decision is brought 
about. 


United Nations’ Outlook 


In return for olive oil from Algeria and 
French Morocco, the United Nations will 
have to supply other edible oils and fats, 
and petroleum products—probably in 
quantities exceeding that of the olive oil 
obtained. This will actually amount to 
a net deduction from United Nations 
stocks, but it should be worth it. Olive 
oil is a peerless cooking and table oil, and 
was formerly imported in large quanti- 
ties by the United States and the Latin- 
American countries. Since the begin- 
ning of the war, however, infrequent and 
insignificant shipments and concomitant 
high prices have placed it beyond the 
reach of most of its former consumers. 
A return of sizable shipments would no 
doubt be highly appreciated by the mem- 
bers and friends of the United Nations 
in this hemisphere. 


Prospects Good for 1944 


For the immediate future, then—the 
calendar year 1943—it cannot be expected 
that French North and West Africa will 
prove a rich fountainhead of vegetable 
oils and fats. Tunisia’s present excel- 
lent olive crop, if too much time does not 
elapse before the Axis is pushed out of 
the country, offers the best possibility 
in French North Africa for increasing the 
vegetable-oil stocks of the United Na- 
fions, and the lesser crops—palm oil, 
palm kernels, and shea nuts—seem to 
present the best chance in French West 
Africa, as there seems to be little likeli- 
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hood of a sizable export surplus of pea- 
nuts until the 1943-44 crop becomes 
available for shipment. 

For 1944, prospects are better. Given 
good growing conditions and proper in- 
centive, French West Africa should again, 
by virtue of a large peanut crop, become 
one of the world’s greatest suppliers of 
oilseeds, and French North Africa, if 
plans to expand oil seed acreage are ad- 
hered to, may become a material con- 
tributor. 





(Continued frcm p. 27) 


SHORTAGE OF BINDER 'TWINE IN BOHEMIA 
AND MoRAVIA 


Central Europe apparently is experi- 
encing a shortage of binder twine. 

A decree, reported by an Axis news 
agency, provides that before any new 
binding cord may be purchased for the 
1943 crop year, Bohemian and Moravian 
consumers must furnish proof of the re- 
turn of one-third (by weight) of the 
binding cord purchased in 1942. The old 
cord must be cleaned, sorted, and deliv- 
ered to the collection offices. 


NEW FLAX MILL IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


A new flax mill with a capacity of about 
5,000 tons of flax straw is being con- 
structed at De Beaujeu, Quebec. It is 
hoped that the plant will be in operation 
by September 1943, says a Canadian 
trade journal. 


HAITI’s SISAL EXPORTS 


Sisal exports from Haiti reached a total 
of 1,466,871 kilograms in November 1942, 
almost double the 750,693 kilograms 
shipped in the preceding month. No- 
vember 1941 exports totaled 1,379,774 
kilograms. The average price in Novem- 
ber 1942 was 18 U.S. cents per kilogram, 
whereas in November 1941 it was only 
11 cents. 


Wearing Apparel 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF MILITARY 
CLOTHING 


About 80 percent of Canadian woolen 
and worsted mills will be kept busy for 
almost a year, filling orders for military 
clothing, says a recent Canadian periodi- 
cal. Orders have been placed for enough 
cloth to produce 1,000,000 uniforms and 
500,000 overcoats. Since the outbreak of 
war, the Munitions Department has 
placed on order 9,550,000 sets of woolen 
underwear for the armed forces. 


GERMANS LIMIT STYLES IN DRESS 


German women can no longer indulge 
in variety in dress. 

An Axis publication states that ready- 
made clothes have been divided into 
eight groups—coats, costumes, skirts, 
jackets, dresses, blouses, children’s 
dresses, and children’s coats. A manu- 
facturer may produce clothes belonging 
to only one of these groups, and his range 
of styles is very limited. Four models of 
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women’s winter coats and only two mod- 
els of trench coats are authorized. 

By this arrangement the Germans 
have hopes of effecting substantial sav- 
ings in raw materials and labor. 


NEw ZEALAND TO PRODUCE SIMPLER STYLES 
OF CLOTHING 


On October 30, 1942, three official no- 
tices governing clothing manufacture be- 
came effective in New Zealand. Specifi- 
cations were given for simplification of 
men’s, women’s, and girls’ outer cloth- 
ing, and men’s shirts and pajamas. 

These should result in a substantial 
saving in manpower and material by con- 
centrating on the best types, classes, and 
grades of commodities, and upon the 
processes and methods that have proved 
most economical. 


U. K.’s Textirte Miiis ACTIVE 


Tweed mills in Scotland were so busy 
filling Government and utility-clothing 
orders during November 1942 that it was 
necessary to work overtime. 

Export trade was limited by rationing 
and granting of licenses. 

Hosiery mills were kept extremely busy. 

November saw an improvement in the 
raw-jute situation, some small transac- 
tions being consummated, but the yarn 
position proved disappointing. 

’ The linen trade was fairly busy on 
Government orders, but little ordinary 
business was done. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Tobacco production in Australia 
yielded 6,500,000 pounds in 1942, an in- 
crease of about 20 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. Normal consumption 
amounts to about 26,000,000 pounds. Ex- 
perts believe that within 5 years Aus- 
tralia will be growing all its own require- 
ments, Commonwealth trade sources 
state. 

Tobacco is one of the few Australian 
crops that will continue to receive the 
normal application—10 hundredweight 
per acre—of superphosphate, an impor- 
tant fertilizing material. 


CaNaDA’s TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Releases of tobacco, indicating favor- 
able conditions in the industry, showed 
a marked increase during October 1942 
over the preceding month. 

Cigarette output was 1,010,000,000 
pieces, compared with 890,000,000 for 
September. Raw leaf and cigars were 
released in larger volume. 





No sewing machines were imported by 
British Guiana during the third quar- 
ter of 1942, in contrast to a total of 
898 received during the corresponding 
period of 1941, according to figures pub- 
lished in that country; sewing-machine 
imports for the second quarter of 1942 
were reported as 83. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 19, 1943: 


No. 431—Current Export Bulletin No. 68. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 68 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. Combined Form—Commodity Export Li- 
cense and Freight Space Application (BEW 
166). 


As a result of studies undertaken to sim- 
plify forms, in which the Office of Exports 
has had the closest cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of the export trade sitting as an 
Advisory Committee on Forms and Proce- 
dures, it has become possible to issue a new 
form (BEW 166) which combines the com- 
modity-license application (BEW 119) and 
the application for freight space (BEW 138). 
Exporters may obtain this combined form 
from the Office of Exports, Board of Economic 
Warfare, Washington, D. C.; the Board of 
Economic Warfare, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; from Collectors of Customs, and from 
field offices of the Department of Commerce, 
the addresses of which are listed on page 85, 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
Number 10. 

Application for export license and shipping 
space must be made on this combined form 
(BEW 166) whenever all of the following 
conditions exist: (applications on the sep- 
arate forms will be returned without action). 

1. The proposed exportation is to be shipped 
via sea freight to any one of the 20 other 
American Republics. 

(The use of the combined form is required 
also in the case of exportations requiring 
individual licenses if they are to leave the 
United States by an overland route—and not 
by mail, air, or sea freight—and are to be 
shipped by vessel from a neighboring country 
to any of the following ultimate destinations: 


Argentina Panama 
Bolivia Paraguay 
Brazil Peru 

Chile Uruguay 
Colombia Venezuela.) 
Ecuador 
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2. The entire exportation will be ready for 
shipment, either immediately or within 2 
weeks from the date of receipt of the license 

3. The shipment may not be made under 
general license. 

Where a proposed shipment meets these 
conditions, the new form BEW 166 must be 
used regardless of the weight of the material 
to be shipped. Where certification of freight 
space is necessary, five copies of the com- 
bined form must be submitted as in the case 
of the BEW 138. However, for shipments 
which do not require certification of freight 
space, the part of the form which comprises 
the application for freight space need not be 
submitted. 

For the use of exporters in the case of 
shipments weighing less than 2,240 pounds 
another Form (Form BEW 166-a) has been 
ordered. This form will omit the application 
for freight space, but will otherwise be iden- 
tical with the license application part of 
Form BEW 166. These forms will be available 
in about 30 days and an announcement will 
be made in a future bulletin concerning their 
readiness. Meanwhile, Form BEW 166 is to 
be used. 

All regulations and procedures which ap- 
ply to the use of the commodity export license 
application (BEW 119) are to be followed 
in the use of the new combined form. Thus, 
where a Certificate of Necessity is to be sub- 
mitted with a license application (BEW 119), 
the use of Form BEW 166 for authorization 
of exportation of this commodity will aiso 
require the submission of a Certificate of 
Necessity. If, when using Form BEW 119, a 
preference rating or other release is required 
from WPB, and the commodity-license ap- 
plication is to be accompanied by a Form 
PD-1A or other release, such a release must 
also accompany a Form BEW 166 for such a 
commodity. 

The new combined form may also be used 
as in the procedure permitting filing of a 
single export-license application for a num- 
ber of related commodities (Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 10, title B, section II, 
page 88). However, exporters should bear 
in mind that all the commodities on a single 
application will receive the same shipping 
rating. The inclusion of material to which 
a low rating is likely to be assigned may 
operate to cause the assignment of a low 
rating to the entire list. 

As in the case of Form BEW 119, also, Form 
BEW 166 may be used for the unit process 
procedure. The same procedures as apply to 
Form BEW 119 shall be followed, also, where 
in the use of the new combined form, the 
commodities for which export authorization 
is sought are for resale, or are among those 
referred to in the Comprehensive Export Con- 
troi Schedule Number 10, beginning on page 
91, under title, “E. Special Provisions for 
Certain Commodities.” 

The restrictions upon exportation refer- 
ring to Blocked Nationals and concerning 
commodities licensed for export by the De- 
partment of State or the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and to articles and materials bearing 
foreign trade marks or trade names, apply 
equally to Form BEW 166 as to Form BEW 
119. 

It should be noted that the combined form 
is not to be used for WP and SP licenses. 

Until now it has been necessary for an ex- 
porter first to obtain a license for a proposed 
export and then, for movement of this ship- 
ment, to submit his application for freight 
space, duplicating answers to a number of 
questions because of the difficulty of re- 
uniting the forms for the transfer of needed 
information. Realinement of operations in 
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the Office of Exports has made it possible tg 
give simultaneous consideration to both ag 
plications. It is to be noted that a con. 
siderable number of questions have thus beep 
eliminated. 

In answering question 12, the applicant 
should note that the term “user” meang 
retailer if the item is to be sold at retajj 
or consumer if the licensed material is to be 
resold to a single buyer. 

Exporters should note that the back of 
sheet one (original) is different from the 
backs of other sheets of the application, }t 
does not contain questions 15, 16, or 17, 

Ink of a different color is used for each of 
the first five sheets of the application form, 
It had been planned to use different coloreg 
paper. The difficulty of obtaining paper of 
certain colors, however, would have caused 
needless delay in making the new form avai]. 
able for use. 

An acknowledgment card (BEW 178) has 
been especially prepared for use with appli. 
cation Form BEW 166. One of these Cards 
must be filled out by the applicant and jt 
must accompany the application which wy] 
otherwise be returned to the sender by the 
Mail Room, even before any other consid. 
eration is given to form or content of the 
application. The new acknowledgement 
cards (BEW 178) are available from the same 
offices as the new combined forms and must 
be used when the combined form is sub. 
mitted. 

The backs of the freight-space application 
part of the forms are not to be filled out by 
the applicant. The boxes on sheets 2, 3, 4 
and 5 are for the use of the War Shipping 
Administration. 

While the procedure involving use of the 
new combined form is planned for rapid proc- 
essing and decision, situations may arise 
where a shipment weighing 2,240 pounds or 
more may be approved as an export, but cargo 
space is not immediately available and a 
delay of perhaps as much as 30 days may be 
necessary before the freight-space application 
can be certified to the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. In such cases, the fifth copy of the 
license application part of the combined form 
will be returned to the applicant advising him 
of the projected issuance of the export license 
the moment it becomes possible to certify 
the freight-space application to WSA. 

In all cases involving freight-space appli- 
cations, the license will be mailed to the 
applicant and the freight-space application 
will be certified to War Shipping Administra- 
tion simultaneously. As in the case of a cer- 
tifled BEW 138 application, the licensee will 
shortly thereafter be notified by the WSA 
that the certified freight-space application 
has been received by the Office of the Super- 
visor of Cargo Clearance. The licensee should 
then contact the steamship lines to obtain 
a tentative booking and arrange shipment to 
seaboard. 

Exporters should note that a license on 
Form BEW 166 is valid for 2 months from 
the date of issuance, unless otherwise stated, 
and is subject to automatic extension in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (c) of the instruc- 
tions on the back of sheet 1 of the applica- 
tion. Where the expiration date of a license 
occurs after the issuance of an ODT permit 
and before shipment clears seaboard, the 
license must be taken by the licensee or for- 
warder to the War Shipping Administration 
Cargo Clearance Office at the seaboard point 
from which the shipment is to be exported. 
The Cargo Clearance Office will indicate in 
the box on the back of the license the date 
on which it issued the ODT permit authoriz- 
ing movement. This must be done before the 
Collector of Customs will authorize exporta- 
tion under the license. Without the certifi- 
cation by the Cargo Clearance Office, the Col- 
lector will have no evidence that the license 
has not expired. 


II. Export to Liberia. 


Effective immediately the limitations upon 
exportation as set forth in the Selected Desti- 
nations Clearance Procedure, pages 100-103, 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
10, have been withdrawn in the case of ship- 
ments to Liberia (91). As a result, licenses 
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nted for the export of commodities to 
Liberia will henceforth be valid for a period 
of 6 months unless otherwise stated on the 
face of the license. 

Licenses now outstanding for exportation 
to Liberia will expire 6 months from their 
original dates of issuance, and not on the 
expiration date stamped thereon. The pro- 
visions concerning shipments of certain com- 
modities valued at $25 or less, the limitations 
of which are set forth in subsection D, page 
76 of the Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule, are also extended to such shipments 
when destined for Liberia. 


I. $25 General License Provision. 


Reference is made to part D on pages 76 
and 78 and part E on page 78 of Comprehen- 
sive Export Control Schedule No. 10, regard- 
ing shipments valued at $25 or less to group 
K destinations. The net value is defined as 
the invoice price exclusive of shipping 
charges. 


IV. Ship Stores—Revision of Food Stores List. 


Effective immediately, the Food Stores List 
(see p. 120 of Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 10, par. 3, a.) will be revised 
Groups A, D, and F will then read as follows: 


Group A: 
( fresh—not to exceed 0.75 lb. 
dried 
canned—not to exceed 0.06 lb. 
Group D: 


MEATS: 


( fresh 
VEGETABLES, dried 
| canned—not to exceed 0.25 Ib 
fresh 
Fruits! dried 


canned—not to exceed 0.25 Ib. 
ToTaL For Group D, 0.75 Ib. 


Group F: 
Cocoa 
CorreE—not to exceed 0.11 Ib 
TEA 


ToTaL For Group F, 0.25 lb. 
V. Changes in Assigned Shipping Ratings. 








Shipping | 





: riority 
Sched- I Ae 2 we 
ule B, Commodity | rating — 
No. | entacis ae 
| | Old | | New 
SS eh | a 
9909.98 | Currency, banknotes,| D | B | Immedi- 
|; and uncancelled | ately. 
| revenue stamps (a 
| part of: “Other 
P rinted Matter, 


n. @. 8.’”). | 
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VI. Gliders. 


Gliders are considered aircraft under Cate- 
gory V of the Proclamation of April 9, 1942, 
and any application to export them should 
be made on the license form obtainable from 
the Department of State. 

Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 10 now listing gliders: 





| Department 
| of Commerce 


X General 
, | No. (sched- ! 
( Ly Boge sense 
ommodity | ule B unless a 
otherwise ou 


| 
indicated) 


AIRCRAFT: | 
| 


Gliders. & 





is changed so that gliders will be listed as 
indicated below: 





Department | 
of Commerce 

















Pap ,| General 
Commodity . = license 
otherwise group 
indicated) | 
AIRCRAFT: 
Gliders (licensed by | 
State Department) __ 
VII. Changes in General License. 
| Depart- Feneral li- 
| ment of | cense group 
| Com- aa 
| merce | 
No | Effective 
Commodity (sched- date of 
ule B | change 
unless Old New 
other- | 
| wise in- | | 
| dicated) | | 
| 
| 
Clocks and watches: | | 
W atches, without | 9580 K C | Immedi- 
jewels. | ately. 
W atch parts 9589 =m: & | Do. 
Petroleum prod- | 5017.07 | C+17| (¢ Do. 


ucts and tetra- 
ethyl lead: G 

Other motor fuel 
and gasoline from 
which by com- 
mercial  distilla- 
tion there can be 
separated more 
than 3 percent of 
a total fraction 
having an A. S. 
T. M. end point 
of 300° F., which 
will have, with 
the addition of 3 
c. c. tetraethyl 
lead per gallon, 
an octane number | 
by the A. S. T. | 
M. Knock Test 

Method of 80 or 

more and not con- 

forming to E or F. | 





Shipments of the above commodities, which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden abroad the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for 
export prior to the effective date of change, may be ex- 
ported under the previous general license provisions. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 23—Revision of General Imports Or- 
der M-63, Embodying an Amend- 
ment Dated and Effective January 
18, 1943. 

General Imports Order M-63 as 
amended, issued January 18 by the War 
Production Board, embodies therein 
amendments to the text and lists of that 
order as follows: 


(1) In the text of General Imports Order 
M-63 as amended, a subparagraph (vii) is 
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added to paragraph (b) (4), to provide an 
exemption from the requirement for a letter 
of authorization on shipments of any List I 
or List II materials which are being imported 
under a contract or arrangement made prior 
to or in existence on the governing date (date 
on which such material first became subject 
to General Imports Order M-63) and which, 
on December 28, 1942, were in transit to 
a point within the continental United States. 
The purpose of this is to take care of ship- 
ments of such List I and List II materials 
which were made without authorization prior 
to December 28, 1942, the date on which the 
amendment of December 17 became effective. 
(The amendment of December 17, 1942, re- 
moved the exemption in favor of shipments 
of the above materials under such existing 
contracts; see Import Control announcement 
No. 22, page 29, of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for December 26, 1942.) 

(2) The other changes in this amendment 
are in the lists of materials subject to the 
order. The Commerce import classification 
numbers of all the materiais in Lists I, II, 
and III have been changed to conform to the 
revised Schedule A, Statistical Classification 
of Imports of the Department of Commerce, 
issued as of January 1, 1943. 

(3) The following additional changes have 
been made in the lists (the Schedule A com- 
modity numbers are not given with the com- 
modities enumerated below since these have 
already been incorporated in the lists of M-63 
as now amended): 

Added to List I—Albarco logs, Albarco lum- 
ber, Cacahuananche oil. 

Added to List II—Agave manufactures 
and semimanufactures: sisal cordage, includ- 
ing cables, tarred or untarred, composed of 
three or more strands, each strand composed 
of two or more yarns, Cordage of agave fibers, 
other than sisal, Cords and twines of agave 
fibers. Other manufactures of agave fibers, 
Maguey or cantala, unmanufactured, Ma- 
hogany manufactures and semimanufactures, 
Milkweed, Sisal and henequen, unmanufac- 
tured, Zinc, dross and skimmings, Zinc, old 
and worn out, fit only for remanufacture. 

Added to List III—Anchovies, in oil or in 
oil and other substances, Camel’s hair tops, 
Caroa manufactures, Castor bean pomace 
(castor oil cake and castor oil cake meal), 
Cocoa powder, unsweetened and sweetened, 
Ipecac, crude and advanced in value or con- 
dition, Mohair tops, Mohair yarns, Nitrog- 
enous material, n. s. p. f. (including hoof 
meal and horn meal), Orange flower or neroli 
oil, Orange oil (including mandarin), Orange 
oil, terpeneless (including mandarin), Pony 
fur skins, undressed, Tops of hair other than 
camel’s hair, mohair, and wool, including 
alpaca and vicuna, n. e. s., Wool advanced, 
n. e. §., Wool tops, Wool yarns and yarns of 
other hair, Yarns, wholly or in chief value of 
Angora rabbit hair. 

Moved from List II to List I—Alpaca, llama, 
and vicuna hair (governing date, July 2, 
1942). 

Moved from List III to List II —Agave car- 
pet yarns, dyed or undyed (governing date 
July 21, 1942): Fabrics woven of agave fiber 
(governing date, Septembér 11, 1942). 

The governing date for all of the newly 
added materials is January 18, 1943. As of 
that date, importation of these may be made 
only under authorization from the War Pro- 
duction Board and will require filing of an 
application (Form PD-222-C) in duplicate. 
However, shipments of these materials in 
transit to a point within the continental 
United States on the governing date do not 
require authorization. 





Search for Wolframite 


The demand for scheelite or wolfra- 
mite (a form of tungsten) in the manu- 
facture of munitions has become so great 
that mine dumps in Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa, are being searched for this min- 
eral, normally a waste product. 
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N ew Books and 
Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
January 9, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 9 issue 
contains these articles: 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE CONGRESS ON THE STATE OF 
THE NATION. 


DECLARATION REGARDING FORCED 
TRANSFERS OF PROPERTY IN EN- 
EMY-CONTROLLED TERRITORY. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


AGREEMENT WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
REGARDING PROBLEMS OF MA- 
RINE TRANSPORTATION AND LIT- 
IGATION. 


ADDRESS BY HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


AWARD OF THE LEGION OF MERIT 
TO GENERAL GUZMAN CARDENAS 
OF MEXICO. 


FOURTH SOUTH AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS ON CHEMISTRY. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Other Publications 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAR- 
TIME FINANCIAL AND PROPERTY 
CONTROLS OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. Foreign Funds Con- 
trol, U. S. Treasury Department. 1942. 
50 pp. Contains a broad outline of the 
major policies which this Government 
is following through the instrument of 
wartime financial and property controls 
to effectuate Resolution V adopted at 
the Third Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics at Rio de Janeiro, in January 
1942. 

Available from: U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. R. 
Victor Langford. 1942. 226 pp. Price, 
$2.75. Discusses the formulation of 
British foreign policy in recent years. 
Considers the degree of influence of the 
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Crown, the responsibility of the Cabinet 
to Parliament, responsibility of the For- 
eign Secretary, the influence of the 
Prime Minister, and the influence exert- 
ed by other Ministers in the formulation 
of foreign policy. 

Available from: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


FOREIGN TRADE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES. Grover G. Heubner and 
Roland L. Kramer. 1942. 554 pp. Rev. 
ed. Price, $4. Considers both the the- 
oretical and practical aspects of inter- 
national commerce. A study of the 
import as well as the export trade is in- 
cluded. Divided into four parts: Part I 
is devoted to general principles govern- 
ing international trade; Part II, to gen- 
eral methods of foreign-trade promotion 
by Government and private agencies; 
Part III, to present-day export and im- 
port trading organizations and methods; 
and Part IV, to financial practices in 
foreign trade. 


Available from: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 35 W. Thirty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS, VOL. IV, JULY 
1941-JUNE 1942. Leland M. Goodrich 
(ed.) 1942. 899 pp. Price, $3.75. A doc- 
umentary record of the year in which 
the United States entered into the war 
against the Axis powers. Contains im- 
portant statements of President Roose- 
velt and other Government officials on 
American foreign policy, the documents 
bearing on such topics as the transition 
from neutrality to belligerency, changes 
in governmental organization to meet 
the expanding need of the United Na- 
tions, the effect of war on our relations 
with the other republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, and special problems aris- 
ing in our relations with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the Soviet 
Union, and China. 


Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEN YEARS—THE WORLD ON ITS 
WAY TO WAR: 1930-1940. Dwight E. 
Lee. 1942. 443 pp. Price, $3.75. Tells 
the story of European international re- 
lations from the great depression to the 
fall of France, with a description of do- 
mestic politics, especially in France and 
Germany. While it emphasizes policies 
and activities of the leading countries— 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
and the U. S. S. R.—the smaller powers 
of eastern Europe and the Balkan coun- 
tries are also covered, as well as the 
attitude of the United States and de- 
velopments in the Far East. Places em- 
phasis for the most part on main issues 
rather than following out diplomatic ne- 
gotiations in detail. 

Available from: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


LABOR IN LATIN AMERICA. Er- 
nesto Galarza. 1942. 16 pp. Price, 25 
cents. Surveys labor conditions in Latin 
America, and describes what effect these 
conditions may have on inter-American 
relations. 
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Available from: American Council op 
Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue Nw, 
Washington, D. C. 


PLASTICS CATALOG—1943. Plastics 
Catalog Corporation. 1943. 864 pp) 
Illus. Price, $5. Highlights the expap. 
sion of this rapidly growing industry. 
A section, “Plastics in War,” details gp. 
plications of plastics in every arm 
branch, and bureau of the Government 
having any relationship with this jp. 
dustry, and lists Government offices 
maintaining procurement contacts with 
plastics manufacturers. The synthetic. 
rubber section includes an article op 
“Buna S” and a Synthetic Rubbers 
Properties Chart, outlining the know 
physical, chemical, and electrical prop. 
erties of these materials. Starting with 
a general section on the plastics indus. 
try, covering the history of plastics, pro. 
duction statistics, and other data, it 
takes up every phase of plastics ang 
their uses. The directory section of the 
catalog contains a detailed analysis of 
the available equipment in plastics 
manufacturers’ plants. 


Available from: Plastics Catalog, 129 
E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


LATIN AMERICA: ITS PLACE IN 
WORLD LIFE. Samuel Guy Inman. 
1942. 466 pp. Price, $3.75. Presents 
information about the Latin American 
republics and their relations to World 
War II, and explains why these nations 
have acted as they have in this crisis, 
Nazi propaganda is described and 
weighed. The Good Neighbor policy is 
analyzed. Labor unions and other g0- 
cial movements are described. Signifi- 
cant aspects of the complicated politica] 
situations in Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
and Mexico are clarified. Discusses ra- 
cial backgrounds of the peoples, their 
actions in other historical crises, and 
the place from where their interests and 
affections lie. 


Available from: 
Co., 383 Madison Avenue, 


Harcourt, Brace and 
New York, N.Y. 
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BEHIND THE URALS. John Scott. 
1942. 279 pp. Price, $2.75. The story 
of what a young American, who worked 
for 5 years behind the Urals, helping to 
puild Magnitogorsk, saw and experi- 
enced in this new industrial base created 
py the Russians. Describes the years of 
construction and the struggle for iron 
and steel. Tells how Magnitogorsk and 
similar towns were built, how much they 
cost, Who paid for them, what they pro- 
duced, how the people lived, how they 
worked, and what they did in their spare 
time. 

Available from: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEOPOLITIK—DOCTRINE OF NA- 
TIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND 
EMPIRE. Johannes Mattern. 1942. 
139 pp. Price, $2. Discusses the Ger- 
man, and particularly the National- 
Socialist, brand of Geopolitik, which has 
given rise to the present popular interest 
in the subject, and the non-German 
origin of this theory. Attempts to look 
beyond the present war, placing empha- 
sis on two questions: Will the peace to 
come be once more of such a type that 
“to have” or “not to have” will continue 
to be a source of discontent and cause 
for another war? Or will it be a peace 
which will convince the “have nots” that 
security of access to raw materials es- 
sential to modern life can be established 
by measures short of war and conquest. 


Available from: Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Australia’s Advertising —“Glam- 
our” Is Out for the Duration 


(Continued from p. 7) 


No Radio“Ad Lib” Ads 


Radio advertising of rationed articles 
is governed, for the most part, by the 
same regulations as published advertis- 


| ing. It is emphasized that, if the price 


of the article is stated, its coupon value 
must also be given. Another require- 
ment is that a written script be prepared 
before each broadcast and that it be 
read by the announcer accurately and 
without change. No impromptu adver- 
tising or “ad libbing”’ is permitted. 


' After a broadcast, the script must be 


marked with the time and date it was 
presented and must be kept by the 
broadcasting station for a period of 1 
month. 

Motion-picture films or slides used to 
advertise rationed goods must comply 
with the general rules regarding written 
They cannot be illustrated in 
any way. 


More Restraint Coming? 


Australian newspapers have stated 
that they believe further regulations 
May be issued to prohibit all advertising 
teferences to special holidays and cele- 
brations. This would be in keeping 
with the Government’s repeated pleas 
for austerity and efforts to discourage 
luxury spending. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Thomas E,. Lyons.—Born December 15, 
1890, Staunton, Va. Educated Beverly 
Manor Academy, Staunton; C. F. §S., 
Georgetown Foreign Service School, 
Washington; L. L. B., National Univer- 
sity. Member of the District of Colum- 


bia Bar. U.S. Army, 1917-18. Super- 
cargo, Merchant Marine, 1919-21. With 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, since 1925; Assis- 
tant Chief of Transportation Division, 
1929; Chief of Transportation Division, 
1936-42. Executive Secretary Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board since 1935. Author 
of a number of bulletins on export pack- 
ing and transportation subjects. Visited 
Europe in 1936 for first-hand study of 
operations of free ports and foreign- 
trade zones in 14 Continental countries. 

William N. Small.—Born Boston, Mass. 
A. B., Bowdoin College, 1931: A. M., Co- 
lumbia University, 1932; majored in Eng- 
lish literature. Following 4 years in pri- 
vate business, entered Government serv- 
ice in 1936. Served with Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Internal Revenue, and 
Railroad Retirement Board. With Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, since March 1942 as Busi- 
ness Assistant on the Consumption-Ma- 
terials Reports Staff. 

Elinor F. Sylvester—Born in Bloom- 
ington, Ill. A.B., Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 1931, with major in English lit- 
erature. Newspaper work, 1931-33. 
Taught English in senior high school, 
1933-36. On public-relations staff Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1936-37. Entered 
Government service 1937 as member of 
administrative staff, Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. Business Assistant, Dur- 
able-Materials Reports Staff, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, since April 1942. 





Argentina’s Quebracho Extract 


Exports of quebracho extract from 
Argentina during October 1942 amounted 
to 10,513 tons, a 49 percent decrease from 
the 20,621 tons shipped in September. 
Total shipments of this extract for the 
first 10 months of 1942 came to 157,329 
tons. 

Domestic consumption of quebracho 
extract during October reached 2,205 
tons, a slight increase over the 1,920 
tons consumed during the preceding 
month. Total consumption for the first 
10 months of 1942 amounted to 16,474 
tons. 





A regular passenger airline service 
has recently been opened between two 
Portuguese islands in the Azores, Sao 
Miguel and Terceira, state European 
press reports. 
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Mining .Industries of Lorraine- 
Luxemburg 


German authorities have reorganized 
the minette-ore mining industries of 
France into two subregions of the Wirt- 
schaftsgruppe Bergbau, the European 
press reports. The Lorraine group, con- 
trolling 28 mines, has headquarters at 
Metz, and the Luxemburg region is cen- 
tered at Luxemburg. 

The electric steel plant, coke ovens, 
and blast furnaces of the Aciéries de 
Micheville are reported to be idle as a 
result of restrictions on the consumption 
of electricity and the shortage of coal. 





Jewish Agricultural Colony 
Flourishes in Bolivia 


The Jewish colony established a year 
ago in the Yungas region of Bolivia by 
the philanthropist Mauricio Hochschild 
is one of the most prosperous and suc- 
cessful of the colonies of this type es- 
tablished to date, reports a newspaper in 
La Paz, the Bolivian capital. 

Within 1 year or at most 2, it is pre- 
dicted, this colony will be in a position 
to supply large quantities of fruits, vege- 
tables, chickens, and eggs to the markets 
of La Paz and Oruro. 

The colony now has 
families. 


dozens of 





Spain’s Crop Yields, 1942 


Revised official estimates of certain 
1942 Spanish crops are as follows: 
Wheat, 29,660,400 metric quintals (1 
metric quintal=220.46 pounds); oats, 


6,556,450 quintals; rye, 5,366,894 quintals; 
barley, 18,182,200 quintals; corn, 17,025,- 
940 quintals; rice, 1,456,340 quintals; po- 
tatoes, 33,823,100 quintals. 
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News by COUNT 


(Continued from p. 19) 


because of lack of raw materials, the 
Government is making every effort to 
expedite shipments of essential materials 
from the United States as well as from 
other American Republics. At the same 
time, a program of intensive agricul- 
tural production has been undertaken, 
and efforts are being made to open new 
mines located in the interior of the 
country. 

It is reported that during October and 
November some 450 small industrial and 
business establishments in the Federal 
District alone closed their doors; these 
were mainly houses with but little capital 
to cope with present abnormal condi- 
tions. Unemployment was on the in- 
crease, but the situation was still well 
under control. 

A plant for the manufacture of ce- 
ment tubes is soon to be established at 
Maracay, by the Ministry of Public 
Works. The chief purpose of this plant 
is to supply the requirements of tubes 
to be utilized by the Ministry for the con- 
struction of sewers in the area around 
Puerto Cabello and Valencia. 

In reply to rumors that a shortage of 
paints would soon develop, local paint 
manufacturers stated that they were ina 
position to satisfy entire domestic de- 
mand. One of the largest manufacturers 
is using only native products in output. 

Local chocolate factories were ad- 
versely affected by a shortage of tinfoil. 
This article, which formerly sold for 5 
bolivaries per kilogram, was quoted in 
November at 40 bolivares. 

Increased difficulties of importing coal 
resulted in the intensification of produc- 
tion at the Government-owned mines at 
Naricual. It is hoped to supply from this 
field the full needs of local industries as 
well as the requirements of the Navy. 
Monthly production of these mines, was 
increased to 1,200 tons, compared with 
350 tons formerly. A plant for the man- 
ufacture of briquets in Barcelona, which 
has been inactive for a number of years, 
will soon resume operation under Gov- 
ernment control. 


Transport and Communication 


New Transportation Board.—A special 
Transportation Board was created in 
Venezuela to supervise all matters relat- 
ing to the conservation of tires and 
motor vehicles in general. This organi- 
zation supplants that branch of the 
Price Control Commission which previ- 
ously was authorized to handle such 
matters. The announced purpose of the 
new Board is to reorganize the transpor- 
tation system in such a manner as would 
best serve the interests of the public and 
at the same time preserve automobile 
tires. 

Railways versus Trucks.—Some of the 
railroads reduced their freight tariffs so 
as to secure a larger proportion of trans- 
portation business, but it is reported that 
these rates were still higher than those 
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charged by trucking companies. In this 
connection, efforts were being made to 
have various commercial and industrial 
firms consolidate their transport facili- 
ties as a means of saving equipment and 
reducing the costs of essential supplies. 

Better Air Service—Pan American 
Airways announced the extension of its 
services to Venezuela by the addition of 
three planes. Imports by air have 
greatly increased, and the new service 
should be of benefit to importers. 





Mexico’s Tobacco Industry 


Mexico’s 1941-42 tobacco crop was 
estimated by the trade at about 14,000 
metric tons. Final estimates had placed 
the 1940—41 tobacco crop at 19,633 metric 
tons, some 4,000 tons under the 1939-40 
output but about equal to the 5-year 
average for 1936-40. The 1942 crop, in 
general, was good except in Veracruz and 
Puebla, where lack of rain reduced the 
yield to below normal. 

Since 1937, Mexico’s production of 
light leaf has been roughly twice that 
of dark leaf, except for 1941, when out- 
put fell under that of dark tobacco. 
Nevertheless, flue-cured tobacco is re- 
ported gaining in favor. 

Stocks of tobacco on hand are now 
being consumed more rapidly, it is said. 
The unusually small crop in 1942 is wel- 
comed by dealers who have accumulated 
large stocks during the past few years. 

Supplies of metal foil have continued 
to diminish, but cellophane was appar- 
ently still available late in 1942. Some 
packages are only partially covered with 
metal foil, and substitute materials are 
being used. The industry may be fur- 
ther affected by diminishing imports of 
cigarette paper. 

Mexico’s tobacco export trade fell off 
somewhat during 1941-42. Tobacco ex- 
ports have declined greatly during the 
last two seasons, and no sizable trade is 
expected in 1943, since the crop is short 
and domestic demand is showing an up- 
ward trend. 

Imports increased from 139,550 kilo- 
grams in 1940-41 to 175,292 kilograms in 
1941-42. 

Mexico’s consumption of leaf tobacco 
during 1941-42 gained somewhat over 
that of the preceding year. A total of 
about 17,939 metric tons was consumed 
in 1941-42, compared with about 17,407 
tons in 1940-41. The 1942-43 consump- 
tion is likely to continue strong. 

The total value of principal materials 
used for Mexico’s tobacco manufacture 
rose slightly—from about 21,214,179 
pesos in 1940-41 to 21,688,086 pesos in 
1941-42. 

Mexican manufacture of all types of 
tobacco increased slightly from 1940-41 
to 1941-42—that of cut tobacco and 
cigars showing the largest gain. 





There are prospects for increased pro- 
duction of graphite in the Union of 
South Africa, say British press reports. 
Yield of at least 200 tons of ore monthly 
is expected from workings that are being 
opened near Limpopo in Northern 
Transvaal. 
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Venezuela Produces Diamonds | 


A diamond weighing 140 carats was 
recently found near Santa Elena in the’ 
Guayana region of Venezuela. Give 
the name “Gran Sabana,” it is describeg | 
as the largest and finest stone thus fg; 7 
discovered in that region. : 

It is valued at 300,000 bolivares, ang | 
an offer of 250,000 bolivares has report. | 
edly been made for it already. 

The stone was found in a Section | 
known as “free lands’—that is, a see. § 
tion of the diamond district to which no | 
“claim” had been established. 1 





Plenty of Pepper 


Scotching trade reports of a possible 
upward revision in present price ceilings 
for pepper, the Office of Price Adminis. 
tration recently stated that the current 
maximum prices are “fair and adequate.” 
and that rumors of any forthcoming 
changes therein are utterly without 
foundation. 

At the same time it was indicateg 
that O. P. A. would not consider any | 
amendment whereby holders of pepper 
would be permitted to add any ca 
charges to ceiling prices other than thoge 
already permitted by the schedule. 

Present pepper supplies now stored in © 
this country are ample to cover our re. © 
quirements for the years 1943 and 1944 7 





Denmark’s Radio Business 


Radios are still being manufactured § 
and sold in Denmark—but if you want 
to buy a new model, you must first sure 
render an old one, the foreign press ree 
lates. If you have no old radio to con.” 
tribute, you have one other alternative 
you may substitute 1 kilogram of copper, 

Denmark needs copper, and copper | 
can be obtained from old radios. 
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